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Some Fall Publications 


The Art of Life 


By R. pe MAULDE LA CLAVIERE, author of “The Women of the Renais- 
sance: A Study in Feminism.” Translated by G. H. Ety. Octavo. 
Those who had the good fortune to read M. de Maulde’s ‘‘ Women of the Renaissance ” will be 


delighted at the near prospect of a new volume from this observant and hugely entertaining critic of 
womankind. ‘ The Art of Life” continues the ‘‘ Study of Feminism” to the present day. 























Other Famous Homes of Great Britain 


Edited by A. H. MAtan, with about 200 illustrations. 


CONTENTS: Stoneleigh Abbey, Audley End, Osterley Park, St. Michael’s Mount, Castle Bromwich, 
Dunvegan Castle, Clumber, Castle Howard, Dunrobin Castle, Stowe House, Wollaton, Dalkeith. 


Among the writers are the Duchess of Newcastle, Lord Ronald Gower, Lady Saville, the Coun- 
tess of Jersey, and the Countess of Bradford. 


Previously issued: ** Famous Homes of Great Britain,’’ and ‘*‘ More Famous Homes 
of Great Britain.’’ 


Each of these three volumes is complete in itself, but together they form a series of authentic 
descriptions of thirty-six British homes noted for their architectural beauty and historical associations. 
The volumes contain nearly six hundred illustrations, most of which have been prepared from photo- 
graphs taken especially for this series. 


Royal octavo. Crimson cloth, gilt tops, full gilt sides, each, $6.50 net. Full 
leather, extra, each, $12.00 net. Full crushed levant, super extra, each, $25.00 net. 














Historic Towns of the Western States 


Edited by Lyman P. PowELt. With an Introduction by Prof. R. G. THwalreEs. 
8°. With 150 illustrations. (By mail, $3.25.) Net, $3.00. 
The Contents will include the following towns: Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Monterey, San Fran- 


cisco, Portland, Madison, Kansas City, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Marietta, Des Moines, Indianapolis, Den- 
ver, Omaha, Los Angeles, Vincennes, Salt Lake City, Minneapolis, St, Paul, Santa Fé. 














Library of Standard Literature 


Reprints of Standard Works, so edited and put forth as to fulfil the most exacting 
demands. The texts are the most authoritative, and notes, introductions, etc., 
are by the ablest scholars. These editions if not the last word on the subject, 
are at least altogether satisfactory latest words. Each, $1.75 per volume. 

The Journal of Stella. By JonaTHAN SwirT. Edited by G. A. AITKEN, M.A. 


The Natural History of Selborne. By GiLbert Wuire. | Edited by L. C. MIALL, F.R.S. 
Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to His Son. Edited by CHARLES STRACHEY and A. CALTHROP. 














2 vols. 
The French Revolution. By Tuomas CARLYLE. Edited by C. R. L, FLETCHER, M.A. 2 vols. 





G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and London 
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(From a pencil drawing by herself.) 


* See page 128 
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The Bookman assures us that no edu- 
cated person says ‘‘ nun,” meaning 
none. If The Bookman was not so 
positive in its statement I should have 
thought that it was just the other way 
around. The only persons I have ever 
heard pronounce ‘‘none’’ any other way 
than ‘“‘ nun” were not educated per- 
sons, that is, not to any great extent. 
They pronounced ‘‘ none”’ as though it 
was written ‘‘known,” and they also said 
“col:imn” and ‘“‘ sug-gest.’’ Since 
reading Zhe Bookman I have scoured 
the dictionaries for the pronunciation 
of none and can in no instance find it as 
“‘known.’” It is ‘“‘ nun” in every case, 
which is very disturbing for one who 
dislikes to think that dictionaries, our 
bulwarks in time of doubt, are made by 
uneducated men. 


2 


The folle ving extract from a letter 
written by Dr. Georg Brandes to a 
friend in this city, dated Christiania, 
June 24, 1901, is most interesting, as 
it was written, one might say, by the 
death-bed of Ibsen: 


Literary affairs here are in a state of 
suspended animation. Ever since the illness of 
Henrik Ibsen has been pronounced as incurable (Z.¢., 
for over three months) a pall seems to have fallen 
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upon all authors. People here still refuse to be- 
lieve that the vigorous old man whom they used to 
see daily sitting at his window or on the balcony of 
his café sipping his cognac, is doomed ; that his 
life is to last for a few months only at the best. 
Nothing in the past could be compared with the in- 
tense interest everybody takes in Ibsen's condition. 
Bulletins are posted three times a day and an eager 
crowd is reading them silently and sadly. 

Three physicians, the most eminent medical 
men of the city, are attending him, the state bear- 
ing all expenses. Flowers, fruit, rare old wines, 
and delicacies continue to arrive at his house. 
Hundreds of personal inquirers come daily. Of all 
these attentions Ibsen is told and he appreciates 
them very greatly. Nearly all day he rests in bed 


or on a lounge, being unable to move his legs. It 
is pitiful to see how helpless the old man is. He 
has become irritable beyond conception. He is 


quarrelsome and finds fault with everything and 
everybody. But his mind is not affected. It is 
just as clear and sharp as it used to be and he 
works almost daily for two hours, He is writing 
the awodoyia of his life (a@moAoyia, not apology). 

Whether this will be a drama or an essay no 
one knows and he himself will not tell. With 
characteristic stubbornness he refuses the aid of an 
amanuensis and writes every word himself. No 
man has yet been allowed to read it. Even his at- 
tendants must retire to the opposite end of the 
room while he is working. In one of his 
fits of anger he recently began to destroy the MS. 
of his autobiography and it took the combined 
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Nyblin, Christiania 


DR. HENRIK IBSEN 
(From his latest photograph) 


efforts of all his friends to save his notes and the 
greatest part of the MS. Bjérnsterne Bjérnson is a 
daily visitor in Ibsen’s sick room; the feud between 
them has ended and their relations with each other 
are of the most cordial nature. No man congratu- 
lated Bjérnson more heartily and more sincerely at 
the success of ‘‘ Laboremus ” than did Ibsen. 

The physicians agree that Ibsen's illness is 
fatal and they do not expect him to live longer 
than to Christmas at the utmost. A great deal of 
speculation is indulged in as to who will be named 
by him as his literary executor. In all fairness 
Bjérnson would be the best man, for I believe that 
he is the man who comes nearest to the Ibsen ideas. 
I have heard it stated repeatedly during my stay 


here that Ibsen wants me to be his ‘‘ executioner,” 
as he terms it ; the old man himself has not men- 
tioned the subject to me. I should be very loath, 
indeed, to accept this trust. It is one thing to 
criticise and quite another thing to be responsible 
for what is published in the name of another 


man, 2 


Mr. JOSEPH McCABE, the author of 
the life of Peter Abélard, which G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons will publish, is an apos- 
tate from the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood. He was formerly known as the 
Very Reverend Father Anthony, of the 
Order of Saint Francis. Many of his 











his 











experiences of monastic life are em- 
bodied in his autobiographical and 
severely critical volume, ‘‘ Twelve 
Years in a Monastery,’’ published 
some five years ago, and in a later dis- 
sertation on *‘ Life in a Modern Mon- 
astery.”’ Father McCabe holds the 
monastic life in no great favor and has 
revealed what he regards as the abuses 
of the system with a boldness which 
has been resented by those who still 
adhere to the strict tenets and restric- 
tions of the Franciscan Order, but his 
testimony, if somewhat partial in its 
denunciations, has otherwise been gen- 
erally accepted. He has expended 
much care upon the writing of his re- 
searchful biography of Abélard, in 
which are included many hitherto un- 
known facts concerning the theological 
work and the personal influence of this 
profound thinker and great teacher of 
the twelfth century. It is the first 
comprehensive biography of Abélard to 
be written in English. At least two 
chapters of the work, I notice, are de- 
voted to the romantic story of Abélard 
and Heloise, and there are many newly 
translated quotations from the letters 
of the immortal lovers. 


3 


Mrs. Elinor McCartney Lane is the 
author of ‘‘ The Mills of God,’’ a novel 
which Messrs. Appleton have just pub- 
lished, and of which a short notice ap- 
pears in the Book-Buyer’s Guide. 

In answer to an inquiry Mrs. Lane 
says that she was born on the East- 
ern Shore of Maryland “‘ of poor but 
Irish parents.” So far as she knows 
there is not a drop of Anglo-Saxon 
blood in her veins. Mrs. Lane has 
been writing, off and on, since she 
was sixteen. Her reading as a child 
was restricted to the best literature. 
She has a passion for the Old Testa- 
ment. Robert Louis Stevenson is 
the only modern whom she counte- 
nances. Voice culture is her hobby, 
together with a deep interest in East 
India literature. The portrait here 
given shows that she is young and 
picturesque, and I am not surprised to 
hear that artists delight to paint her. 
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MRS. ELINOR McCARTNEY LANE 


In view of the attitude of the Lady’s 
Magazine of London towards Mr. Hall 
Caine’s novel, ‘‘ The Eternal City,”’ it 
is rather amusing to note that the 
offending chapters have been printed 
in Collier's Weekly without attracting 
attention. 

2 


It is curious that Mrs. Brown-Potter, 
as she is called in England, should 
attract the most attention by her reci- 
tations. It was her recital of ‘* ’Ostler 
Joe” in a Washington drawing-room 
that first drew public attention to her, 
and it was a recent recitation in an 
English church that has attracted more 
attention than any of her theatrical 
ventures. The clergyman who intro- 
duced this theatrical element into his 
church seems to have a decided weak- 
ness for the stage, as he is given to 
play-writing over a different name from 
that by which his parishioners know 
him. 
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Mr. Arthur Symons is, according to 
Literature, ‘‘ a poet, essayist, transla- 
tor, critic, editor, and journalist.’’ He 
is a young man, having published his 
first volume of verses as recently as 
1889. By those of usin America who 
are at all familiar with his work, he is 
ranked as a decadent. He is, however, 
undoubtedly clever, and will, after he 
shakes off some of the exuberance of 
youth, do work of a less ephemeral na- 
ture than that which he has done up to 
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by fire, and with it the work of years, 
Out of the ashes, Mrs. Peattie has res- 
urrected ‘‘ The Beleaguered Forest,’’ 
which Messrs. Appleton have just 
published. 

7 4 


According to Mr. R. H. Sherrard, 
Mr. Alfred Austin is getting tired of 
being Poet-Laureate of England. I 
think that I may safely say that Mr. 
Austin’s readers share that tired feel- 


MR. ARTHUR SYMONS 


the present time. Mr. Symons was the 
editor of Zhe Savoy, the short-lived 
rival of Zhe Yellow Book, to which also 
he was one of the first contributors. 
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The manuscript of Mrs. Elia W. 
Peattie’s novel, ‘“The Beleaguered 
Forest,’’ was destroyed by fire some 
two years ago. She had this, with 
other material for her literary work, in 
a log cabin on her father’s place in 
Michigan. The cabin was destroyed 


ing. Each poem that the Laureate 
writes, as it appears in print, is, it is 
said, received with shouts of derision. 
Mr. Austin is a ‘‘modest, shy, low- 
spoken man,’’ who had the Laureate- 
ship thrust upon him. He does not 
enjoy this sort of attention, and who 
shall blame him? Such a position was 
hard for even so great a poet as Ten- 
nyson to fill; Wordsworth loathed it, 
and no wonder. In the days of the 
bards, who went with their harps from 
door to door, it was all right. That 
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was a picturesque time. This is not; it 
is entirely practical, and I think that, 
after Mr. Austin, it will be hard to find 
anyone worthy the name of poet will- 
ing to fill the office of Laureate. 
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The late W. J. Stillman needs no 
other monument than his own “‘ Auto- 
biography,’’ reviewed in the July num- 
ber of this magazine. Mr. Stillman 
was born in Schenectady, N. Y., in 
1828, and graduated from Union Col- 
lege. He died in the early part of last 
month at his home, Frimley Green, 
Surrey, England. Most people who 
knew Mr. Stillman imagined that he 
was a New England man and that he 
graduated from Harvard University, 
for all his associations seemed to be 
with the New England group of au- 
thors,—Lowell, Longfellow, Emerson, 
Holmes—the giants of those days. 


7 4 
Mr. Henry Harland waxes enthusi- 
astic in writing of Mr. George Gissing’s 
latest novel, ‘‘ Our Friend the Char- 
latan ” : 


Here is a book every movement of which is 


thought and felt and wrought. Of how many con- 
temporary works of fiction could the same be said ? 
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THE LATE W. J. STILLMAN 
(From a drawing by Miss Lisa Stillmar.) 
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And it is wrought in a manner that compels atten- 
tion—you will hardly put the book down till you 
haye finished it. And then—you will not send it 
to Booksellers’ Row. You will place it on your 
shelves, above the shelf on which you have placed 
Zola, below the shelf on which-you have placed 
Turgéneff—but near Turgéneff, in the same corner 
of your book-room. 


This is certainly high praise of one 
novelist by another. 


> 4 


It seems that Dr. Robertson Nicoll 
is the author of the article on ‘‘ Novel- 
ists’ Profits,” which appeared originally 
in the columns of the London Daily 
Mail, and which has been copied far 
and wide. Dr. Nicoll is better calcu- 
lated to write on such a subject than 
most men. He knows a good deal 
about novelists, and he knows a good 
deal about their profits. But I doubt 
if all the statements he makes in his 
article will hold water. That only forty 
novelists in England live in a reasonable 
way on the profits of their books, and 
another eighty-five on what they re- 
ceive from the publication of their 
books as serials as well as in volume 
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form, has been disputed by English pub- 
lishers. They affirm that there are at 
least three times that number of writers 
who can live “‘ in a reasonable way ”’ 
on the incomes made by their pens. I 
doubt if there are that many in this 
country. But who shall decide as to 
the definition of ‘‘ a reasonable way ?”’ 


at 


Dr. Nicoll tells us, in the columns of 
the British Weekly, of which he is the 


*See page 117. 


JOHN FISKE * —— 


editor, that the late Sir Walter Besant 
never made more money from his writ- 
ings than during the last years of his 
life; that, besides the royalties on his 
books, he received $5000 for the serial 
rights in each of them, and he had 
more offers for literary work than he 
could accept. 
7 


M. E. Halpérine-Kaminsky, the 
prospective biographer of Count Tol- 
stoy, discloses several important details 
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apropos his recent visit to Yasnaya 
Polyana, where he passed several days 
with the Count and his family. Among 
other items he notes that Tolstoy’s 
beard, which was until lately gray, is 
now entirely white, and that his health 
js much improved owing to the fact 
that he has given up hard labor in the 
fields and has substituted cycling, 
tennis, walking, and swimming. 


It appears that the Prophet of Toula 
has become more rigorous in his ad- 
Sees SY "<4 
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ercise often finds naive and even start- 
ling.expression. While strolling about 
the grounds indulging in an animated 
theological discussion with M. Hal- 
périne-Kaminsky, he suddenly stepped 
into a bath-house which bordered a 
miniature lake, donned a bathing 
suit, and swam violently about for 
some minutes while his guest watched 
the operation from the bank. 


Tolstoy usually works from eight in 
the morning until three, at which hour 
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La Revue Illustrée 


TOLSTOY PLAYING TENNIS 


herence to the principles of vegetarian- 
ism, he having excluded even milk and 
eggs from his daily fare. In this as in 
many points the Countess differs radi- 
cally from her husband and always in- 
sists on serving meat. Thus while at 
table the Count is particularly solici- 
tous of those who eat only vegetables ; 
the Countess on her side never failing 
to see that the ‘‘ carnivorous” lack 
nothing in the way of viands. In mat- 
ters of diet, as of intellect and of spirit, 
the sons follow their mother and the 
daughters their father. 


Tolstoy’s passion for physical ex- 


the family assemble for dinner. He 
is now engaged on a new historical 
romance dealing with life in the Cau- 
casus during the stirring days of 
Schamyl, much of the local color for 
which he obtains from the lips of an 
old general who participated in the 
campaigns. Whether this work is to 
be finished or not will depend on the 
outcome of the aged author’s present 
severe attack of illness. 
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A few weeks ago Mr. Jeremiah Cur- 
tin called at my office for a little chat, 
having just returned from a trip 








TOLSTOY’S BUST BEING MODELLED 


through Poland, Russia, and Siberia. 
A day or two since, he again walked 
into my office'and said that he had just 
returned from Poland. ‘‘You mean 
that you returned late in the spring,”’ 
said I. ‘‘No,’’ he replied, ‘‘I mean 
that I have just returned. Day before 
yesterday I arrived in New York.” 
And soit was. Since seeing him last 
he has not only been to Poland, but 
from one end of Europe to the other, 
visiting interesting places off the beaten 
track of travel, and now he is back in 
New York again. When he will start 
off for a journey around the worid I do 
not know, and I doubt if he does, but 
it may be within a week. 
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While in Poland Mr. Curtin visited 
Sienkiewicz at his summer home in the 
Carpathian Mountains. There he found 
the novelist hard at work upon a new 
novel, not the sequel to ‘‘Quo Vadis” 
that we were led to expect, for he has 
put that out of his mind, being more in- 
terested in another subject. The new 
story deals with Jan Sobieski, the fa- 
mous Polish patriot, who plays a small 
part in the first chapters of ‘‘ Pan 
Michael.’’ This story will not be as 
long as ‘‘ Quo Vadis’’; indeed, for 
Sienkiewicz it will be comparatively 
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short, running 
to about one 
hundred thou- 
sand words. It 
will be finished 
in the winter, 
when the au- 
thor will begin 
what he consid- 
ers’ the great 
work of his life: 
a series of nov- 
els dealing with 
the life of Na- 
poleon. Each 
book will be a 
complete story 
in. itself, but 
the same char- 
acters will run 
through the en- 
tire series, Na- 
poleon _ being 
the hero of each volume. Sienkiewicz 
has been collecting material for this ser- 
ies for many years. Some of the most 
valuable of it he received from a rela- 
tive who fought under Napoleon in 
some of his most famous battles. With 
the pen of Sienkiewicz writing of a 
career as romantic as that of Napoleon, 
we may expect a series of novels such 
as it will be hard to equal. 
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All of these books will be translated 
into English by Mr. Curtin, but, what 
is quite as much to the point, they will 
be thoroughly copyrighted in America 
—not only Mr. Curtin’s translation, 
which, of course, is always copyrighted, 
but the stories themselves, as they will 
be published nowhere until they have 
been published here for a certain length 
of time. Both Mr. Sienkiewicz, Mr. 
Curtin, and their publisher have been 
so ill-treated by piratical publishers 
that they have devised this scheme for 
mutual protection. It is a great pity 
that this plan had not been made be- 
fore the publication of ‘‘ Quo Vadis.”’ 
What a fortune it would have brought 
to author, translator, publisher, and 
the authorized dramatizer! The latter 
would rather not try to estimate this 
fortune. 
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Mr. Curtin is introducing a new 
Polish writer to the public in the per- 
son.of Madame Eliza Orzeszko. Ma- 
dame Orzeszko’s novels deal with 
Polish society and are not at all like 
those of her famous countryman. The 
story that Mr. Curtin has translated is 
called ‘‘ The Argonauts,’’ and will be 
published by Messrs. Scribner. 
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large audience will be interested to 
learn that his biography is in prepara- 
tion and will appear in the fall from 
the press of Messrs. Putnam. The 
author of this work is the Rev. John 
Coleman Adams, whose name already 
appears on Messrs. Putnam’s lists as 
the author of ‘‘ Nature Studies in 
Berkshire,” a book that marks its 
author as an ardent disciple of ‘‘out-of- 
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MR. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL 


Mr. Augustine Birrell looks exactly as 
one would expect. Hisis not at alla dis- 
appointing face. You can see the twin- 
kle of the eye behind the spectacles 
and the clear-cut features denoting the 
man with a clear-cut style. Appar- 
ently the photographer has caught him 
in the very act of “‘ Birrelling.’’ 


2 
The work of William Hamilton 
Gibson is unique in the field of na- 
ture study. His books and many 


magazine articles, so charmingly illus- 
trated by his own pen, are household 
companions in every part of the coun- 
try where the lay lover of nature 
carries on his researches. Mr. Gibson’s 


’ 


doors.” Mr. Adams, in the prepara- 
tion of this biography, has received the 
encouragement of Mrs. Gibson, who is 
living in the naturalist’s old home, 
Washington, Conn. The volume will 
be illustrated with many scenes of the 
charming bit of Berkshire country ly- 
ing in Connecticut. 
7 4 

* Mr. John Alexander Steuart, author 
of ‘‘The Eternal Quest,” is a Highland- 
er, belonging to the family of Stewart 
of Grandtully and Murthly. Born in 
Perthshire in 1861, he was nine years 
old before he could speak any other 
language than his native Gaelic. He 
was bred to banking and served in this 
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MR. JOHN ALEXANDER STEUART 


business in turn in Scotland, Ireland, 
and Canada. Adopting journalism, he 
went back to England as special cor- 
respondent of a leading western news- 
paper. Ultimately he became editor 
of The Publishers’ Circular, a position 
which gave him very considerable in- 
fluence in literary London and which 
he resigned a few months ago in order 
to devote himself wholly to fiction. It 
was with ‘“‘ The Minister of State” 
that Mr. Steuart first gained the ap- 
preciation of American readers and 
prepared them for the merits which 
they found in his last vear’s novel, 
** Wine on the Lees.” His new story, 
*‘ The Eternal Quest,” is a love ro- 
mance with a Highland and military 


setting and illustrating the never-ceas. 
ing quest of man for woman, and of 
woman for man. 


7 1 


A volume of essays entitled ‘‘ Asia 
and Europe,” by Mr. Meredith Town. 
send, will be published in the autumn 
by Messrs. Putnam. An idea of the 
peculiar scope of the volume may best 
be gained by a glance through the 
titles: ‘‘ The Influence of Europe on 
Asia,” ‘‘ The Reflex Effect of Asiatic 
Ideas,” ‘* Will England Retain India,” 
‘‘The Asiatic Notion of Justice,” 
** Tropic Colonization,” are but a few 
of the matters treated. The writing is 
lucid and incisive. Mr. Townsend 
knows his subject. He was for twelve 
years editor and proprietor of TZhe 
Friend of India, and is now joint editor 
of The Spectator, so that his experience 
as a writer on and student of Indo- 
European politics has the weight of 
considerable authority. There is a 
decision about his statements that will 
command prompt attention. Convic- 
tion will come later. 


2 
One of the chief events at the 


= Worcester Music Festival in Septem- 


ber will be the production of George 
W. Chadwick's setting of ‘* Judith,” 
written by William Chauncy Langdon. 
Miss Gertrude May Stein will sing the 
part of Judith, and Mr. David Bispham 
Holofernes. Mr. Langdon’s book is 
necessarily within the limits of musical 
rendition, but the original poem is 
longer, and will probably be published 
as a literary production. Those who 
have seen the manuscript say that it is 
intensely dramatic, ranging in color 
from the voluptuousness of the ballet 
before Holofernes to the patriotic ardor 
of Judith. The stage directions are 
written in blank verse. In February, 
1898, Mr. Langdon wrote a religious 
cantata, ‘‘ The Vision of the Throne,” 
with music by N. B. Sprague, which 
was produced in Grace Church, Provi- 
dence, his father’s church. Mr. Chad- 
wick heard it, and was so much pleased 
with its literary construction that he 
gave it to his classes in Boston as a 
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model of what a religious cantata 
should be. ‘‘ Judith” was written at 
Chadwick’s request. 


2 


Mme. Sarah Bernhardt has had a 
most successful season in London. In 
the intervals of her nightly appearances 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre she has as- 
sociated more than usual with literary 
people, notably at an afternoon party 
given by Mrs. Parrish at Mortimer 
House, and at a luncheon accorded to 
her at the Hotel Cecil by the New 
Vagabond Club, when the proceedings 
were presided over by Anthony Hope. 
On one such recent occasion Mme. 
Bernhardt pronounced her preferences 
in current English literature. Her fav- 
orite authors are Mr. Kipling and Mr. 
H. G. Wells—Kipling, because he is a 
patriot, and H. G. Wells because he is 
“a Jules Verne with imagination in- 
stead of fancy.” Of Mr. Wells, it 
seems, she has “‘ read every word.” 


2 


Mr. Wells is becoming popular in 
French translation. All of his works 
are now to be obtained in French edi- 
tions. Usually, they have been held 
back until their quality in the original 
English has been tested in England 
and America; but his latest written 
novel is to appear simultaneously in 
London, Paris, and New York. This 
latest piece of imagination is to be 
called *‘ The Sea Lady,” and it is a 
companion volume to the same writer’s 
“ A Wonderful Visit.” It humorously 
records the appearance of a genuine 
mermaid at an English coast resort, 
where she comes ashore with a group 
of bathers and is accepted as a guest 
with the family in a seaside villa. One 
of the amusing characteristics of the 
amphibious lady is her surprising intel- 
ligence and her strangely acquired 
knowledge of modern literature. De- 
spite the inconvenience of her tail, she 
contrives to make herself socially pre- 
sentable, and one of the young men 
in the story falls in love with her. 
One may anticipate something richly 
entertaining from Mr. Wells’ develop- 
ment of such an original fancy. 
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THE HOUSE IN WHICH CHARLES DICKENS WAS BORN 
387 MILE END TERRACE, SOUTHSEA 

Miss Clara Millard, of Teddington, 
Middlesex, England, has been good 
enough to send me a copy of her valu- 
able publication, Zhe Amateur Trader. 
This is no ordinary dealer’s catalogue, 
but is, as Miss Violet Fane truly re- 
marks, ‘‘ one of the curiosities of liter- 
ature.” Miss Millard, being a woman 
of business, gives first her ‘‘ terms 
of business,” of which there are six, 
the first, ‘‘ Reasonable credit cheerfully 
allowed,” the last, ‘‘ Customers’ wishes 
and convenience immaculately re- 
spected and considered) more than 
profit.’’. In this catalogue will be 
found a list of the articles, mostly 
antiques, that Miss Millard has for 
sale. They are of endless variety, and 
their interest is greatly enhanced by 
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Miss Millard’s descriptions. That she 
is also a graceful correspondent is 
proved by the endorsement of *‘a Lan- 
cashire lady,’’ who says: ‘‘ Your let- 
ters are delightful reading, marvels 
of style, diction, ease, grace, and, I 
may add, erudition.’’ This catalogue 
is a veritable curiosity-shop, with ob- 
jects that range from bandages worn 
by Lord Nelson when wounded in the 
arm, to ivory bottles and wrought iron 
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445.’ Evidently Miss Millard does 
not intend that sentiment shall inter. 
fere with business. 


While Zhe Amateur Trader claims 
nothing on the score of criticism, the 
enterprising lady who conducts it has 
her views on various subjects. Taking 
a bit of old plate or a picture or a book 
as a text she writes her essay. A book 
called ‘‘ Napoleon and His Caricatur. 


Drawn by Mr. Mortimer Mempes 
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gates. Miss Millard’s comments on the 
articles she has for sale are not the least 
part of their value. Among the relics 
in this collection are a pair of finest 
Sheffield plate wine-coolers, inscribed, 
*““H.R.H. the Duke of Clarence 
to Dora Jordan, New Year’s Day, 
1790.’ After paying a tribute to the 
beauty and charm of this delightful 
actress, Miss Millard remarks: ‘‘ About 
the remainder of her history there is a 
strong tinge of sadness, on which it is 
best to lower the curtain and return to 
the commercial aspect of the relics at 


ists ’’ draws forth the following piquant 
remarks: 


The dawning of esteem shown in Zhe Amateur 
Trader, during its existence, for the great soldier of 
fortune, and the feelings that have coincided with 
it amongst all classes of English people, as evidenced 
by kindly conversation, and by the publication of 
Howell-ap-Howell’s book in 1896, and of Lord 
Rosebery’s recently published work, do not appear 
to have secured the same amount of sympathy in 
France. It sounds strange that Englishmen should 
now respect Napoleon more than do Frenchmen, 
but that it is undoubtedly so may be verified by a 
reference to Zhe Times, November 8, in which, 
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under the heading of ‘‘ The Napoleonic Legend,” 
may be read some startlingly instructive remarks by 
the eminent M. Harduin, in which Napoleonism is 
cold-shouldered, and all enthusiasm rendered de- 
funct. That this feeling was rampant in France in 
1895 is put into concrete form by the translation and 
reproduction of all the early caricatures of ‘* Boney” 
by Rowlandson, Gilray, Bunbury, Heath, Acker- 
man, Cruikshank the elder, and many others, to 
the number of 130 apres les originaux, with a com- 
plete index in large paper book form, and French 
letterpress. This book may be said to be an educa- 
tion in Napoleonism, and a perfect collection and 
study also of our own famous English caricaturists ; 
it loudly voices the pulsations of eighty-five years 
ago, and appears more than odd now that it is again 
presented in French (instead of English) guise. 


Miss Millard modestly remarks that 
in subscribing for Zhe Amateur Trader 
“you will gain in general refinement 
and in all-round satisfaction.” 
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Miss Oliver, who has devoted her 
talents as a recitationist largely to the 
interpretation of ‘‘ Ralph Connor’s ” 
stories, has recently returned from a 
visit to Winnepig, where she had the 
pleasure of seeing Mr. Gordon in his 
home. She tells this interesting an- 
ecdote of her experiences in Winnepig: 


My first recital in Winnipeg was Scotch, given 
under the auspices of the St. Andrew's Society. 
Some one from the Society was delegated to meet 
me at the station, escort me to the Hall and intro- 
duce me. Through some unfortunate misunder- 
standing this person failed to appear. Mr. Gordon 
was properly indignant over the embarassment of 
the situation and in the next morning's paper the 
following characteristic letter appeared, which is 
quite worthy of the pen of ‘* Broncho Bill” : 


Mr. Epiror, 

Dear Sir :—I don’t go much on biled shirts and 
creased pantaloons but out west in our country we 
know how to treat a woman white when she hovers 
in our midst. She might have to steer her own 
canoe until she strikes our landing, but after that 
she is boss of the camp. That thar lettle gurl in 

_the Association Hall last night walzed out onto 
that platform to her own music and not a blamed 
man in sight to call off. Not but that when she 
got started anyone else on the platform would 
have been in the road and would have looked fool- 
ish, you bet. Soltaire’s her game, and thar’s only 
room for one. You hear me remark! But whar 
was the moguls? I enquired into the fax and they 
said the St. Andrew's people fetched her here. 
Who are they anyhow? And they said she has n’t 
laid her eyes onto a St. Andrew’s countenance 
sence she struck this here joint. Not a blasted St, 
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MISS OLIVER READING TO “‘RALPH CONNOR” 


Andrew's shoved a fin at her. 
you forty below! Say, Mr. Editor, are you a St. 
Andrew’s? If you are never own up to it if you 
want to keep your health when you visit the ranch 
of WILLIAM WEST. 
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Messrs. Appleton announce an ar- 
rangement by which they will publish 
the complete works in uniform editions 
of Dr. Conan Doyle and Mr. Anthony 
Hope. It looks like a somewhat dan- 
gerous thing to publish complete edi- 
tions of living authors, but the thing is 
constantly done, and successfully, as far 
as I know. Why it has not been done 
before in the case of these two authors 
is surprising, but it promises to be well 
done now. 

2 


Hardly less characteristic than his 
recent portrait of ‘‘ A. Wertheimer, 
Esq.,’’ is Mr. Sargent’s. version of 
*‘ The Daughters of A. Wertheimer, 
Esq.,’’ shown this season at the 
Royal Academy Exhibition, Burlington 
House. The vivacity, actuality, and 
pure maestria of this canvas are almost 
disconcerting. It cannot be said, how- 
ever, that these incomparable portraits 
by Mr. Sargent create the illusion of 
life, but rather the illusion of illusion. 
Mr. Sargent does not get nearer life 
with each picture, but merely nearer 
Sargent—which is, perhaps, as it should 
be. 


Would n't that give 


The Magazine of Art 
THE DAUGHTERS OF A. WERTHEIMER, ESQ. 


( The most discussed picture in the recent Royal Academy Exhibition ) 
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though Mrs. Mary Ashley Towns- 

j. who died in Galveston, Texas, on 

» seventh of June last, was the 

uthor of many poems, she was known 

6 the world as. the author of but one. 

one has been printed in news- 

bers and magazines in every part of 

country and copied into scrap- 

ks and diaries innumerable. It has 

9 been translated into most of the 

tinental languages. The name of 

poem is ‘‘ Creed.’’ The follow- 

is the author’s final version of the 

bem, which its admirers will be glad 

have, as so many garbled versions 

e been published in the course of 
wanderings: 


ieve if I should die 
you should kiss my eyelids when I lie 
d, dead, and dumb to all the world contains, 
folded orbs would open at thy breath, 
from its exile in the isles of death, 
would come gladly back along my veins. 


ieve if I were dead, 
you upon my lifeless heart should tread, 
fot knowing what the poor clod chanced to be, 
would find sudden pulse beneath the touch 
him it ever loved in life so much, 
throb again—warm, tender, true to thee. 


believe if on my grave, 
“Hidden in woody depths or by the wave, 
our eyes should drop some warm tears of regret, 
om every salty seed of your dear grief, 
pme fair sweet blossom would leap into leaf, 
D prove death could not make my love forget. 


believe if I should fade 
to those mystic realms where light is made, 
d you should long once more my face to see, 
iroald come forth upon the hills of night 
) And gather stars, like fagots, till thy sight, 
Led by their beacon blaze, fell full on me. 


believe my faith in thee, 
" Strong as my life, so nobly placed to be, 
© I would as soon expect to see the sun 
_ Fall like a dead king from his height sublime, 
_ His glory stricken from the throne of time, 
_ As thee unworth the worship thou hast won. 





3 T believe who hath not loved 

_ Hath half the sweetness of his life unproved ; 
Like one who, with the grape within his grasp, 
Drops it with all its crimson juice unpressed, 
And all its luscious sweetness left unguessed, 
Out from his careless and unheeding clasp. 


I believe love, pure and true, 

Is to the soul a sweet, immortal dew 

That gems life’s petals in its hours of dusk. 
The waiting angels see and recognize 

The rich crown jewel, Love, of Paradise, 
When life falls from us like a withered husk. 
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Onoto Watanna, the author of “A 
Japanese Nightingale,’’ which the Har- 
pers are to publish in the fall, is by no 
means a novice at fiction writing, 
though she is said to be only three-and- 
twenty years of age. She is one of a 
number of children born to an English 
consul who married a native of Japan 
and subsequently held a government 
position at Toronto. When her father 
married again, Onoto learned type- 
writing, and went to Jamaica, B. W. 
I., where she was one of the first 
women to report the doings of Parlia- 
ment. .Coming to the United States, 
she married a Kentuckian, and drifted 
to Cincinnati, where a reporter “‘ wrote 
her up.’’ and introduced her to Mr. 
Appleton of the Commercial Tribune, 
who encouraged her and printed one of 
her stories. Soon afterwards she re- 
moved to Chicago. Her stories have 
appeared in Frank Leslie's (‘’ A Half 
Caste ’’) and the Woman's Home Com- 
panion “‘ (His Interpreter”); and éarly 
in 1899 Rand, McNally & Co. pub- 
lished a novelette from her pen, called 
““ Miss Numé of Japan.’’ Some of 
her work has appeared in Japanese 
magazines at Tokio. 


f° 3 


Stimulated by the size of the Dante 
colléction of seven thousand volumes 
owned by Cornell University, Eng- 
land is clamoring for such a library. 
Dante’s Bibliography contains more 
works than have been written on any 
other subject or author, with the 
single exception of the Bible. There 
are about one hundred distinct trans- 
lations of the ‘‘ Divina Commedia”; 
whilst of Homer there are fifty, and of 
Shakespeare hardly more than thirty. 
During the nineteenth century alone 
four hundred and fifty editions of 
Dante’s poem were published. 
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The following list contains a bona- 
fide selection of titles of books exactly 


TITLE AS ORDERED 


Republic of Flats. By JOWETT..............0000: 
Boy, Muscle and the Peas,.......ccccccccccccccese 
EE Odi ans Sa sich ihneh'oncdcecees 
Worcester’s Diseases of the Callender 
The Treacle of Storm 
UMN: TONG 5s. hoc c aan de ccivepescesiccss 
Guide to the Aerated Waters. ........cc.ceescsecess 


SOP OR POE ee ere meee eeneeeee 


eee wee eee eeeeseeeee 


Jewel Logs by Simpsons 
Thoughts for Washing Days 
Ce Se re eer 
Nancy’s Voyage to Greenland.............0seeeeees 
River Frozen, Silent Gold, and Unsteeped Lands.... 
RIE PEM c 5 < baldic CA.0u KncWad sets cvdsecccces 
Murray’s Handbook to Algebra and Tunics.......... 
Play Actress, and Cricket in the Pandemonium 

OF FREES SRS PERS) iS any eR OE 
Charlotte in Loveliness. BRADDON 
How to make a Hand Camel 
Haugh’s Harrow Arith 
Alice and her Mistress. BULWER............0+005 
Birth and Growth of Worms.........-.ee.seeeeeees 
Founders and Heretics. By RUSKIN...........+.++- 
Key to Carving and Analysis 
Harry Stockle’s Masterpiece..........sssseseeeeees 
Pharaoh’s Life of Christ 
Brown Antimacassar 
I OIE Siding Wi bc cdinesc sin cbckcctaceeses 
Shakespeare’s The Felon..............000cee- cece 
Across the Russian’s Nose........eccceseeceeseeees 
Oxford and Cambridge Gladiators................+. 
Can Bridge of The Timothy and the Titus 
C. B. Genius, or Generous, or some such thing....... 
Marbles of Modern Speculation. By A. RUSSELL... 


ee 


ee ee ee 


eee ee eee eee eee ee ee 


ee 


eee ee eee eee eee eee ee ee 


eee eeeseee 


Think of the Mighty, or Sinks of the Mighty........ 
Boy Hero of Walthamstow..........s..sceeeeeeeee 
I os eons a cabeces'senatsisecs 
Sweet Story of the Piptuagint 
Handbook to Orkneys Shorthand 
Teleptiona it Loves. 60s rei cc esc cccccccscccccens 
Greatest of the Easiest Charity.............ess000- 
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as they were written in a London book. 
seller’s orders: 


BOOK REQUIRED 


Republic of Plato. By Jowett. 

Bog Myrtle and Peat. 

Knitting Socks. 

Worcester Diocesan Calendar. 

In the Track of the Storm, 

Photograms, 1895. 

Guide for Manufacture of Aérated Waters. 
Nobly Born. 

Stories from the Diary of a Doctor, 

Acts of the Apostles, Cambridge Bible. 
Gaudeamus. By FARMER. 

Duologues. By SIMPSON, 

Thoughts for Working Days. 

Caudle’s Curtain Lectures. 

Nansen’s Voyage to Greenland. 

Rev. Frazer’s Silent Gods and Sunsteeped Lands, 
Carbuncle Clue. 

Murray’s Haadbook to Algiers and Tunis. 


Play Actress. By CROCKETT, Pseudonym Library, 

Charlotte’s Inheritance. BRADDON. 

How to Make a Hand Camera. 

Haugh’s Higher Arith. 

Alice, or the Mysteries, 

Birth and Growth of Worlds. 

Frondes Agrestes. RUSKIN. 

Key to Parsing and Analysis, 

Aristotle’s Masterpiece. 

Farrar's Life of Christ. 

Brown Ambassador, 

French Heroines. 

Shakespeare’s Othello. 

Across Russian Snows. 

Oxford and Cambridge Galatians, 

Cambridge Bible, Timothy and Titus, 

Cambridge Bible, Genesis. 

Miracles of Modern Spiritualism. By A, RUSSELL 
WALLACE, 

Seats of the Mighty. 

Boy Hero. By WALSHAM How. 

Improvisatore. 

Swete’s Story of the Septuagint. 

Handbook to Orkneys and Shetland. 

Tryphena in Love. 

Greatest of these is Charity. 







































We Shall Rest To-Morrow 
By PRESTON COOKE FARRAR 


3 


Rest? We shall rest to-morrow. 
We cannot stop to-day 
Building our blocks into houses, 
Making our pies of clay. 
Do you think because we are children 
We have no work to do? 
We ’ll think about sitting and resting, a 
When we are as old as you. 


II. 


Rest ? You may rest to-morrow. 
Why would you spoil to-day, 
With your problems still unfinished, 
By an hour of vain delay ? 
yrary, The rewards you all are seeking 
Do not come to the idle hand, 
Your toil must be unsparing— 
Can you not understand ? 
(Dear God! can He not understand ?) 
You can rest in the golden sunset, 
After the moil of the day; 
And your rest will be the sweeter 
When your work is laid away. 


ids, 


III. 


Rest ? We shall rest to-morrow. 
No soldier halts to-day, 

When the bugles are calling clearly 

SELL And the van is up and away. 

Would you have us lag in the shadow 
Till the chance of glory ’s gone ? 

Let our bayonets shine on the firing line 
When the battle of life is on! 


IV. 


Rest? We shall rest to-morrow. 
How can we rest to-day ? 
These steel-strong bands of custom 
Do not yield for hairs of gray. 
We might have lived and we might have loved 
When we were young as you; 
But the heart must wait till the brain had done 
The things it saw to do. 
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We hoped to live and we hoped to love, 
But our dreams have not come true. 
And now the past is past, 
Our work is nearly through, 
And we cannot falter at the last 
While a deed remains to do. 


V. 


Rest ? We shall rest to-morrow; 
But fame calls loud to-day. 
We can rest when our songs and verses 
And our hearts, as frail as they, 
Are restored primeval star-dust 
Or dashes of nebular spray. 
We shall rest in an endless opiate dream 
With star-lit diaphanous mist agleam, 
By the side of the Milky Way. 


Envoy. 


Out of the void and the darkness, 
From the firmament’s farthest bound, 
Come the faintest wraith-like voices, 
Whispers, dream-shadows of sound— 
The hollow laughter of far-wandering ghosts, 


Echoing down through the realms of the starry hosts: 


We were even as you, 
In the glad world long ago; 
All deeds we sought to do, 
All things we longed to know: 
But we saw not life for its prizes, 
We were blind to a deeper truth, 
And we blurred with our shallow maxims 
The sun and the stars of youth. 
Our hearts we cramped and our souls oppressed, 
Because we would not rest. 
Then know, 
The life—ah God!—that hither ye bring 
Is the life that shall ever be— 
No flowers spring, no linnets sing 
In our meadows of memory. 


Do you hope here to learn what your hearts now spurn,— 


Love and music and mirth ? 

How can you smile in the afterwhile, 
If you did not smile on earth ? 
So, 


Rest, open your souls to the sun and the wind and the sky; 
Laugh, open your hearts to each joy that cometh nigh; 


Love, love ere the hope is fled and the dream gone by. 








IIDIEMIEL 
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John Fiske 


By GEORGE L. BEER 


WITH the passing away of Professor 
John Fiske, America has lost a man of 
unique talents and attainments. In 
wealth and diversity of learning he 
stood unrivalled, and, thanks to a pel- 
lucid and limpid style, he was able to 
give the public the benefit of his vast 
knowledge in a highly attractive form. 
In these respects he was a type that 
America produces but sparingly, and 
which seems rather characteristic of 
English civilization. In breadth of 
mental activity in combination with a 
fine style, he reminds us forcibly of 
Lecky, of Goldwin Smith, of John 
Morley, and of many other prominent 
Englishmen. Our higher educational 
systemn is consciously modelled on that 
of Germany, and tends towards over- 
specialization, and consequently to- 
wards narrowness. While sacrificing 
a well-rounded education, it leads, 
however, to greater scientific produc- 
tivity, to more creative force. John 
Fiske’s training was not that of the 
modern university, and his salient 
characteristic was his culture, using 
this term, as defined by J. A. 
Symonds, to mean the ability to ap- 
preciate the relative value of all kinds 
of knowledge. He was, in the fullest 
sense of the word, a well-educated man, 
but with this attribute went its very 
frequent concomitant evil, the absence 
of creative power. Though a man of 
brilliant talents, of vast learning, 
Fiske’s name will never stand conspicu- 
ous in the list of American philoso- 
phers and historians. 
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Already in early youth Fiske exhibit- 
ed the signs of an extraordinary mind. 
In fact, he was an infant prodigy, like 
John Stuart Mill. From childhood 
up,—at the age of seven he was read- 
ing Czsar and had already read 
Josephus, — he was an omnivorous 
reader. The amount of knowledge he 
absorbed and digested was stupendous. 
With the literatures of all ages and of 
all languages he was intimately ac- 
quainted. His linguistic attainments 
were hardly short of the marvellous; 
he had at least a workable knowledge 
of all the Romance and Teutonic lan- 
guages, and of Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
Chaldee, and Sanskrit as well. 

After graduating from college, Fiske 
devoted himself to the law, but after a 
short period he plunged into the eddy 
of literary life. He was attracted 
especially to philosophy, and the first 
important fruit of his labors was the 
“Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy,”’ 
which was founded on the doctrines of 
Darwin and Spencer. At that time, 
when the entire weight of the con- 
servative forces in society was directed 
against the principle of evolution, it 
required a good deal of moral courage 
to stand forth as the champion of 
scientific truth. What Huxley did for 
the doctrine of evolution in England, 
Fiske did in America. In this book, 
and in many delightful essays that fol- 
lowed it, Fiske brought the great dis- 
covery of nineteenth-century science 
home to every one. What would have 
repelled the average layman in its 
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original form, he diluted and made 
comprehensible. In the realm of 
science and of philosophy, Fiske will 
be always remembered gratefully as an 
ideal popularizer. His sole contribu- 
tion to science was that he was able to 
point out the significance in evolution 
of the varying length of the period of 
infancy. He also stands conspicuously 
as one of those religious natures, in con- 
trast to such scientists as Haeckel, who 
are thoroughly able to reconcile a belief 
in God with the doctrines of modern 
science. These views he has elaborated 
in a number of interesting articles. 

It has always seemed to us that if 
Fiske had not been forced to earn his 
livelihood by writing he would never 
have ventured into the field of history. 
Unfortunately, to a greater extent than 
fortunately, as philosophy is not a very 
remunerative mistress, Fiske had to 
devote himself to a more popular sub- 
ject. It is our impression, judged by 
his work, that his heart was more in 
his philosophical work, and that he 
would have been able to accomplish 
more if ‘‘ the joy of working’’ had 
been the only reward he needed to 
seek. But if our philosophical litera- 
ture has been impoverished by the 
tyranny of material conditions, our his- 
torical literature has gained, though 
erage not to the same extent. 

hen death overtook Fiske he was 
still in the prime of his power, and was 
engaged in a series of historical works, 
which, taken together, would have de- 
scribed the history of our country from 
its beginnings down to the gonclusion 
of the War of Independence. As it is, 
there are only a few lacune in this 
work. In his historical labors, Fiske 
has not assumed the double task of in- 
vestigator and of elucidator. He has 
relied upon the research-work of other 
scholars, and after thoroughly digest- 
ing the product of their efforts, he has 
brought the facts before the public in 
an attractive shape. His work is not 
based on the sources, and this fact of 
itself prevents him from ranking with 
America’s great historians. His works 
are admirably written, and are interest- 
ing, but they are not authoritative. 
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It has become customary when 
speaking of Fiske as an historian to 
add the adjective philosophical. If by 
philosophical we mean the possession 
of a fair, judicial mind, and of an im. 
partial spirit coupled with a great 
breadth of view, then this adjective is 
used appropriately. But if by a philo. 
sophical historian we mean one who 
lays stress on the social forces, on in. 
evitable tendencies, then Fiske is the 
reverse of philosophical. His histories 
are to a preponderating extent politi- 
cal and military in character. They 
are not the account of the develop. 
ment of a nation or of a state, but the 
narrative of the most conspicuous 
events in the life of such a nation. 
This is all the more remarkable as 
Fiske in his philosophy was so devoted 
a follower of Spencer. In his history 
there is no trace of sociological influ- 
ences. It is but rarely that Fiske goes 
beneath the surface, and then it is in 
his essays introducing the body of his 
work. From the standpoint of histori- 
cal interpretation, his best book is 
“* The Critical Period.’’ From the 
standpoint of scholarship, his ‘‘ Dis- 
covery of America’”’ ranks first. In 
this work he had ample _ oppor- 
tunity to display to good effect his 
linguistic attainments and his_inti- 
mate acquaintance with a vast body 
of literature. This book is his main 
contribution to American historical 
scholarship. 

As specialization is ever increasing in 
all branches of learning, the réle of the 
popularizer, the middleman between 
the public and the professional world, 
is becoming ever more important. It 
is the fashion among academic scholars 
to sneer at such popularizers, yet they 
are the inevitable products of modern 
conditions. They perform a useful and 
an indispensable service by smoothing 
the rough road to knowledge. The 
position of popularizer Fiske filled in an 
ideal manner. He reached a vast and 
ever-increasing audience, and from the 
platform as well as through the printed 
page he scattered the fruits of modern 
scholarship. As such, he was a great 
educative force in himself. 











The Most Famous Love Letters in the World 





The Letters of Abélard and Heloise 
By JOSEPH McCABE 


THE true interest of the correspond- 
ence between the abbot husband and 
the abbess wife, which resulted from 
the publication of the ‘‘ Story of my 
Calamities,’’ needs to be pointed out 
afresh at the dawn of the twentieth 
century. It has been obscured through 
the eagerness of historians to indicate 
parallels, and the tendency of poets 
and romancers to isolate features which 
appealtothem. During the eighteenth 
century the famous letters were made 
familiar to English readers by a num- 
ber of translations from the French or 
from the original Latin. Even then 
there was a tendency to read them 
apart from the lives of the writers, or 
at least without an adequate prelimi- 
nary study of their characters and their 
fortunes. Those translations are read 
no longer. Apart from the limited 
number of readers who have appreci- 
ated the excellent French versions of 
Madame Guizot and M. Gréard, an 
idea is formed of the letters and their 
writers from a few ardent fragments, 
which are misleading in their isolation, 
and from the transference of the names 
of ‘* Abélard ”” and ‘‘ Heloise’’ to more 
recent characters of history or romance. 
The letters must be read anew in the 
light of our augmented knowledge and 
of the juster psychological analysis 
which it has made possible. 

There are those whose sole know- 
ledge of Heloise is derived from the 
reading of Pope’s well-known poem, 
which is taken to be a metrical exposi- 
tion of her first letter. With such an 
impression, and a few broad outlines of 
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the life of the lovers, one is well pre- 
pared to accept the assertion of a par- 
allel with the ‘‘ Portuguese Letters” and 
other /ettres amoureuses which were so 
dear to the eighteenth century. Prob- 
ably few who compare Pope with the 
original, or indeed read him without 
comparison, will agree with Hallam 
that he has put “‘ the sentiments of a 
coarse and abandoned woman into her 
mouth.”” Johnson found ‘‘ no crude- 
ness of sense, no asperity of language” 
in Pope’s poem. Yet no one who has 
carefully read the original will fail to 
perceive that Pope has given a greatly 
distorted version of it. French versifi- 
ers found it “‘ un amusement littéraire 
et galant,’’ as has been said of Bussy- 
Rabutin’s version, to isolate the ele- 
ment of passion in the finer soul of 
Heloise, and thus present her as a 
twelfth-century Marianne Alcoforado. 
Pope has yielded somewhat to the same 
spirit. He does indeed introduce the 
intellectual judgment and the complex 
ethical feeling of Heloise in his poem, 
but he alters the proportions of the 
psychic elements in her letter, and pre- 
pares the way for a false estimate. 
Pope’s ‘‘ Heloise” is framed in the 
eighteenth century as naturally as the 
real ‘‘ Heloise’ is in the twelfth. 
Still, it must be remembered that Pope 
did not write from the original Latin 
letters. He evidently used some of 
the so-called ‘‘ translations,” but really 
paraphrases, of histime.* The charge 

* Mr. Leslie Stephen has kindly drawn my attention to El- 
win’s theory (Pope’s Works) that he followed the translation 


of J. Hughes, author of the “‘ Siege of Damascus.”” Hughes’s 
‘translation’ was little more faithful than the current 
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must also be laid, though with less 
insistence, against the parallels which 
some writers have discovered, or in- 
vented, for Heloise. The most famous 
are the ‘‘ Portuguese Letters,’’ a series 
- of singularly ardent love letters from a 
Portuguese nun to a French noble. 
The correspondents are said to have 
been Marianne Alcoforado and M. de 
Chamilly—to look at whom, said St. 
Simon, you would never have thought 
him the soul of the ‘* Portuguese 
Letters.’”” He was neither talented 
nor handsome, and his liaison with the 
nun seems to have been no more than 
the usual temporary incident in a 
soldier’s life. When he returned to 
‘France she wrote the letters which are 
so frequently associated with those of 
Heloise. It is an unworthy and a 
superficial comparison. There is a 
ground for comparison in the condition 
of the writer and in the free and vivid 
expression of a consuming love, but 
they are separated by profound differ- 
ences. The Portuguese nun _ has 
nothing but her love; her life is being 
consumed in one flame of passion. 
Heloise is never so wholly lost in her 
passion; she can regard it objectively. 
Even were Abélard other than he was 
at that time; no one who knows He- 
loise could conceive her, after her 
vows, to say, “‘ if it were possible for 
me to get out of this miserable cloister, 
I should not wait in Portugal for the 
fulfilment of your promise,’’ or imag- 
ine her, under any conditions, to talk 
lightheartedly to her lover of ‘‘ the 
languid pleasures your French mis- 
tresses give you,’’ and remind him 
that he only sought in her “* un plaisir 
grossier.’’ There is not a word in 
any of the ‘‘ Portuguese Letters’ of 
God, of religious vows, of any thought 
or feeling above the plane of sense, of 
any appreciation of the literal sacrilege 
of her position, of anything but a wil- 
ful abandonment to a violent passion. 

There are the same defects, though 
they are less obtrusive, in the parallel 
which Rousseau claimed in giving the 


French versions ; it is largely a work of imagination. Care- 
ful comparison does seem to show that Pope used this version, 
but he seems also to have some of the very misleadin 
French paraphrases. Elwin hi thinks Pope did not loo 
at the original Latin, 
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title of the ‘* Nouvelle Heloise ’’ to his 
Savoyard letters. The accidental re. 
semblance of the religious costume js 
wanting here, but, on the other hand, 
there is a greater show of character, 
Rousseau has confused the Heloise of 
1117 and the abbess of the letters, 
From another point of view, one would 
like to know what Bussy-Rabutin or 
Colardeau would have thought of the 
** Nouvelle Heloise ’’ as the expression 
of an absorbing passion. Rousseau, 
who held that the ‘‘ Portuguese Let- 
ters’’ had been written by a man, 
was of the singular opinion that no 
woman could describe, or even feel, 
love. The letters of his Julie are pale 
fires beside the first and second letters 
of Heloise.* 

In direct opposition to the writers 
who find parallels for the correspond- 
ence of abbess and abbot we have a 
few critics who deny or doubt the 
authenticity of the letters. It is 
significant that the recent and critical 
German biographers of Abélard do not 
even mention these doubts. They 
have, in truth, the slenderest of founda- 
tions. Lalanne, who has endeavored 
to spread this heresy in faithful France, 


. can say little more than that he cannot 


reconcile the tone of the letters with 
the age and condition of the writers; 
he also says that Abélard would be 
hardly likely to preserve such letters 
had he received them from his wife. 
Orelli has tried to sow similar doubts 
in the apparently more promising soil 
of German culture, but with no greater 
success. If it seems incredible that 
Heloise should have penned the letters 
which bear her name, how shall we 
qualify the supposition that there 
lived, some time within the following 
century, a genius capable of creating 
them, yet utterly unknown to his con- 
temporaries? If they are the work of 
some admirer of Abélard, as Orelli 
thinks, they reveal a higher literary 
competency than Rousseau shows in 


* I hardly like to speak of the feeble creation of Robert 
Buchanan in such a company, but his ‘* New Abélard isa 
further illustration. His pitiful Mr. Bradley has no earthly 
resemblance to Abé!ard, except in a most superficial sense. 
It is —— to compare him to Abélard for his ** heresy ” : 
and to say that he recalls Abélard in his weakness (to the ex- 
tent of bigamously marrying and blasting the life of a noble 
woman) is deeply unjust. Abélard was not a cad, 









































his ‘‘ Nouvelle Heloise.’’ We are 
asked to reject a wonder in the name 
of a greater wonder. Moreover, an 
admirer of Abélard would not have 
written the letters which bear his name 
in a style that has won for him any- 
thing but the admiration of posterity. 
And it is quite impossible to admit one 
series of letters without the other. 

Setting apart the letters of Abélard, 
which it is idle to question in them- 
selves, it must be admitted that there 
are features in the letters of Heloise 
which are startling to the modern 
mind. These are the features on 
which her romantic admirers have con- 
centrated; they will appear in due 
course. But when one evades the 
pressure of modern associations, and 
considers the correspondence in its 
twelfth-century setting, there is no in- 
herent improbability in it. Rather the 
reverse. As to the publication of let- 
ters in which husband and wife had 
written the most sacred confidences, 
we need not suppose, as M. Gréard 
does, that Heloise ever intended such 
a result, or built up her notes into 
letters for that purpose. Nothing 
compels us to think that they were 
brought together until years after the 
writers had been laid in a common 
tomb. There are obvious interpola- 
tions, it is true, but we shall only in- 
crease the difficulty —nay, we shall 
create a difficulty—if we look upon the 
most extraordinary passages in the 
letters as coming from any other source 
than the heart of an impassioned 
lover. 

As regards what a logician would call 
the external difficulty—that we cannot 
trace the letters further back than the 
middle of the thirteenth century—it 
need not discompose us. The condi- 
tions which make a negative argument 
of that character valid are not present 
here. Abélard had been condemned 
and his party scattered. There are 
no writers to whom we should look 
for allusions to the letters before Guil- 
laume de Lorris and Jehan le Meung 
manifestly introduce them in the 
“Roman de la Rose.” Indeed this cir- 
cumstance, and the fact that the oldest 
Manuscript we have dates from one 
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hundred years after the death of Hel- 
oise, incline one to think that she 
wished the. treasure to be preserved in 
a reverent privacy. 

To give any larger proportion of the 
letters here would be impossible, yet 
we must give such extracts from them 
as may serve in the task of reconstruct- 
ing character. It was an age when the 
practice, if not the art, of letter-writing 
greatly flourished. St. Bernard’s let- 
ters form a portly and a remarkable 
volume. The chroniclers of the time 
have preserved an immense number of 
the Latin epistles which busy couriers 
bore over the land. One is prepared, 
therefore, to find much formality, much 
attention to the rules and the conven- 
tional graces of the epistolary art, even 
in the letters of Heloise. The strong, 
impetuous spirit does at times break 
forth, in splendid violence, from its self- 
imposed restraint, but we have, on the 
whole, something very unlike the utter 
and unthinking outpouring of an ebul- 
lient passion which is found in the 
letters of the Portuguese nun. Argu- 
ments are rounded with quotations 
from classic writers; dialectical forms 
are introduced here and there; a care 
for literary manner and construction 
of the Latin periods is manifested. 
Bayle says her Latin is “‘too frequently 
pedantic and subtile.” It is, at all 
events, much superior to the average 
Latinity of the time, though, as in the 
case of Abélard, the characteristic de- 
fects of this are not entirely avoided. 

Some day, then, after his ‘* Story’ 
had gone forth on its peaceful mis- 
sion into France, Abélard received a 
folded parchment in the once familiar 
hand. 

‘*To her lord, yea, father: to her 
spouse, yea brother: from his servant, 
yea daughter — his wife, his sister: to 
Abélard from Heloise.’’ 

So ran the superscription, a curious 
effort to breathe life into a formality 
of the day. Chance has brought to 
their abbey, she says, a copy of the 
letter he has recently sent forth. The 
story of his saddened life and of 
the dangers that yet multiply about 
him has affected them so deeply that 
they are filled with anxiety for him, 
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In hourly anguish do our trembling hearts and 
heaving breasts await the dread rumour of thy 
death. By Him who still extends to thee an un- 
certain protection we implore thee to inform us, 
His servants and thine, by frequent letter, of the 
course of the storms in which thou art still tossed ; 
so that thou mayst let us at least, who have remained 
true to thee, share thy sorrow or thy joy. And if 
the storm shall have abated somewhat, so much the 
more speedily do thou send us an epistle which will 
bring so much joy to us. 


She invokes the authority of Seneca 
on the epistolary duties of friends, and 
she has a holier claim than that of 
friend, a stronger one than that of wife. 


At thy command I would change, not merely my 
costume, but my very soul, so entirely art thou the 
sole possessor of my body and my spirit. Never, 
God is my witness, never have I sought anything in 
thee but thyself: I have sought thee, not thy gifts. 
I have not looked to the marriage bond or dowry : 
I have not even yearned to satisfy my own will and 
pleasure, but. thine, as thou well knowest. The 
name of wife may be holier and more approved, but 
the name of friend—nay, mistress, or concubine, if 
thou wilt suffer it—has always been the sweeter to 
me. For in thus humbling myself for thee, I 
should win greater favour from thee, and do less in- 
jury to thy greatness. This thou hast thyself not 
wholly forgotten, in the aforesaid letter thou hast 
written for the consolation of a friend. Therein 
also thou hast related some of the arguments with 
which I essayed to turn thee from the thought of 
our unhappy wedlock, though thou hast omitted 
many in which I set forth the advantage of love over 
matrimony, freedom over bondage. God is my 
witness that if Augustus, the emperor of the whole 
world, were to honour me with the thought of wed- 
lock, and yield me the empire of the universe, I 
should deem it more precious and more honourable 
to be thy mistress than to be the queen of a Ceasar, 


She claims no merit for her devotion. 
Abélard’s greatness more than justifies 
her seeming extravagance. 


Who—she asks, going back to his golden age—who 
did not hasten forth to look as thou didst walk 
abroad, or did not follow thee with outstretched 
neck and staring eyes? What wife, what maid, did 
not yearn for thee? What queen or noble dame 
was there who did not envy my fortune? 


Yet she would ask this measure of 
gratitude from him, that he write to 
her at times. He had never known 
refusal from her. 


It was not religious fervour that drew me to the 
rigour of the conventual life, but thy command, 
How fruitlessly have I obeyed, if this gives me no 
title to thy gratitude! . . . When thou didst hasten 
to dedicate thyself'to God I followed thee—nay, I 
went before thee. For, as if mindful of the look- 
ing back of Lot’s wife, thou didst devote me to 
God before thyself, by the sacred habit and vows of 
the monastery. Indeed it was in this sole circum- 
stance that I had the sorrow and the shame of 
noting thy lack of confidence in me. God knows 
that I should not have hesitated a moment to go 
before or to follow thee to the very gates of hell, 
hadst thou commanded it, My soul was not my 
own but thine. 


Let him, therefore, make this small 
return of a letter to relieve her anxiety. 


In earlier days, when thou didst seek worldly 
pleasure with me, thy letters were frequent enough ; 
thy songs put the name of Heloise on every lip. 
Every street, every house in the city, echoed with 
my name. How juster would it be to lead me now 
to God than thou then didst to pleasure. Think, 
then, I beseech thee, how much thou owest me. 
With this brief conclusion I terminate my long 
letter. Farewell, beloved. 


It is small wonder that the epistle 
placed Abélard in some perplexity. 
True, the devoted Heloise had spoken 
throughout in the past tense. But 
the ardor and the violence of her 
phrases betrayed a present depth of 
emotion which he must regard with 
some dismay. He had trusted that 
time and discipline would subdue the 
flame he had enkindled, and here it was 
indirectly revealed to live still in won- 
drous strength. He could not refuse 
to write, nor indeed would such a 
neglect profit anything; but he would 
send her a long letter of spiritual direc- 
tion, and endeavor to divert her medi- 
tations. 

‘* To Heloise, his sister in Christ, 
from Abélard, her brother in Him,’’ 
was the characteristic opening of his 
reply. If he has not written to her 
since her conversion, he says, it is not 
from neglect nor want of affection, but 
from the thought that she needed 
neither counsel nor consolation. She 
had been prioress at Argenteuil, the 
consoler and instructor of others. 
Yet, ‘‘ if it seems otherwise to thy 
humility,’’ he will certainly write her 
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on any point she may suggest. She 
has spoken of prayer, and so he di- 
verges into a long dissertation on the 
excellence of prayer, which fills nearly 
the whole of his pages. On one or 
two occasions only does he approach 
that colloquy of soul to soul for which 
Heloise yearned so ardently. 


We ourselves are united not only by the sanctity 
of our oath, but also by the identity of our religious 
profession. I will pass over your holy community, 
in which the prayers of so many virgins and widows 
ever mount up to God, and speak of thee thyself, 
whose holiness hath much favour with God, I 
doubt not, and remind thee what thou owest me, 
particularly in this grievous peril of mine. Do 
thou remember, then, in thy prayers him who is so 
specially thine own. 


And when at length he nears the end 
of his edifying treatise, he once more 
bares the heart that still beats within 
him. If, he says, they hear before 
long that he has fallen a victim to the 
plots of his enemies, or has by some 
other chance laid down his burden of 
sorrow, he trusts they will have his 
body brought to rest in their home, his 
own dear Paraclete, ‘‘ for there is no 
safer and more blessed spot for the rest 
of a sorrowing soul.” 

The long letter is, on the whole, 
prudent and formal to a degree. Yet 
it is not true that Abélard had nothing 
but coldness and prudence to return to 
his wife’s devotion. It is quite obvious 
what Abélard would conceive to be his 
duty in replying to Helgise. For her 
sake and for his, for her happiness and 
his repute, he must moderate the 
threatening fire. But that he had a 
true affection and sympathy for her is 
made clear by the occasional failure of 
his pious resolution. ‘* Sister, who 
wert once dear to me in the world and 
art now most dear in Christ,’’ he once 
exclaims parenthetically; and at other 
moments he calls her “* dearest sister,” 
and even ‘‘ beloved.” When we re- 
member the gulf that now separated 
them, besides his obvious duty to guide 
her, we shall accept the contrast of 
their letters without using harsh words 
of the distracted abbot. But the pathos 
and the humanity of his closing para- 
graph defeated his purpose, and the 


whole soul of the abbess flames forth 
in her reply. 

It opens with a calm and somewhat 
artificial quarrel with the supersciption 
of his letter, but soon breaks out into 
strong reproach for his talk of death. 
** How hast thou been able to frame 
such thoughts, dearest ?’’ she asks; 
** how hast thou found words to con- 
vey them ?’’ ‘‘ Spare me, beloved,”’ 
she says again: “‘ talk not of death 
until the dread angel comes near.”’ 
Moreover, she and her nuns would be 
too distracted with grief to pray over 
his corpse. Seneca and Lucan are 
quoted to support her. Indeed she 
soon lapses into words which the 
theologian would call blasphemous. 
She turns her face to the heavens with 
that old, old cry, Where is Thy boasted 
justice ? They were untouched in the 
days of their sinful joy, but smitten 
with a thousand sorrows as soon as 
their bed had the sacramental blessing. 
‘** Oh, if I dared but call God cruel to 
me! Oh, most wretched of all creatures 
that Iam!’’ Women have ever been 
the ruin of men— Adam, Solomon, 
Samson, Job—she runs through the 
long category of man’s sneaking accu- 
sations. 

She wishes she could make satisfac- 
tion to God for her sin, but, ‘‘ if I must 
confess the true infirmity of my 
wretched soul, how can I appease Him, 
when I am always accusing Him of the 
deepest cruelty for this affliction ?” 
There is yet a further depth that she 
must lay bare to her father confessor 
and her spouse. How can there be 
question of penance 


when the mind still retains the thought of sinning, 
and is inflamed again with the old longing? So 
sweet did I find the pleasures of our loving days, 
that I cannot bring myself to reject them, nor 
banish them from my memory. Wheresoever I go 
they thrust themselves upon my vision, and en- 
kindle the old desire. Even when I sleep they tor- 
ment me with their fancied joy. Even during the 
Mass, when our prayer should be purest, the dread- 
ful vision of those pleasures so haunts my soul that 
I am rather taken up with them than with prayer. 
I ought to be lamenting what I have done; I am 
rather lamenting what I miss. Not only our 
actions, but the places and times are so bound up 
with the thought of thee in my mind, that day and 
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night I am repeating all with thee in spirit. The 
movement of body reveals my thoughts at times ; 
they are betrayed in’ unguarded speech. Oh, woe 
is me! ., . Not knowing my hypocrisy, people 
call me ‘‘ chaste.” They deem bodily integrity a 
virtue, whereas virtue resides in the mind, not the 
body. 

Moreover, virtue should be practised 
out of love for God, whereas ‘‘ God 
knows that in every part of my life I 
have more dread of offending thee 
than Him; I have a greater desire to 
please thee than Him.” Let him not 
deceive himself with trust in her pray- 
ers, but rather help her to overcome 
herself. And the poor woman, the 
nobility of her soul hidden from her 
and crushed under the appalling ethical 
ignorance and perverse ordering of her 
times, ends with a plaintive hope that 
she may yet, in spite of all, find some 
corner in heaven that will save her from 
the abyss. 

We have here the passages which 
have made Heloise an heroine in erotic 
circles for so many centuries. On 
these words, isolated from their con- 
text of religious horror and self-accusa- 
tion, have Bussy-Rabutin, and Pope, 
and the rest, erected their gaudy struc- 
tures; on them is grounded the parallel 
with Marianne Alcoforado, and Rous- 
seau’s Julie, and so many other women 
who have meditated sin. Bayle has 
carried his Pyrrhonism so far as to 
doubt that ‘* bodily integrity ’’ which 
she claims for herself with so little 
boasting; Chateaubriand, with broader 
and truer judgment, finds in the letter 
the mirroring of the soul of a good 
woman. 

There can be little doubt that the 
optimism of Chateaubriand has for 
once come nearer to the truth than 
the cynicism of Bayle. The decadent 
admirers of Heloise forget three cir- 
cumstances which should have dimin- 
ished their equivocal adoration: the 
letter is from a wife to her husband, 
from a penitent to her spiritual guide, 
—women say such things every day in 
the confessional, even in this very 
sensitive age, — from a thoughtful wo- 
man to a man whom she knew to be 
dead to every breath of sensual love. 
There is no parallel to such a situation. 


The Critic 


Further, it is now obvious that the 
romancists have done injustice to the 
soul of Heloise in their isolation of her 
impassioned phrases. She objectifies 
her love: she is not wholly merged in 
it. She never loses sight of its true 
position in her actual life. It is an 
evil, a temptation, a torment — she 
would be free from it. Yet she is too 
rational a thinker to turn to the easy 
theory of an outward tempter. It is 
part of herself, a true outgrowth of the 
nature God has given her; and be- 
tween the voice of nature and the 
voice of conscience, complicated by 
the influence of conventional tradition 
and written law, her soul is rent with 
a terrific struggle. A modern con- 
fessor with a knowledge of physiology 
—there are a few such—could have led 
her into paths of peace without diffi- 
culty. There was no sin in her. 

It is impossible to say that Abélard 
sails faultlessly through these troubled 
waters, but his answer to her on this 
point is true and sound in substance. 
“* God grant that it be so in thy soul 
as thou hast written,’”’ he says in his 
next letter. It is true that he is chiefly 
regarding her humility and that he 
does not shed the kindly light of 
human wisdom on her soul which an 
earlier Abélard would have done; yet 
we can imagine what St. Bernard or 
Robert d’Arbrissel would have an- 
swered to such an outpouring. How- 
ever, apart from the happy moderation 
of this reply, Abélard’s third letter 
only increases our sympathy with this 
woman who wanders in the desert of 
the twelfth century of the Christian 
era. The wild cry of the suffering 
heart has startled him. He becomes 
painfully ingenious in defending Provi- 
dence and the monastic or Buddhistic 
view of life. As to his death, why 
should she be moved so strongly ? 


If thou hadst any trust in the divine mercy towards 
me, the more grievous afflictions of this life seem 
to thee the more wouldst thou desire to see me freed 
from them! Thou knowest of a certainty that 
whoever will deliver me from this life will deliver 
me from a heavy penalty. What I may incur here- 
after I know not, but there is no uncertainty as to 
that which I escape. 
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And again, when he comes to her ac- 
cusations of Providence: if she would 
follow him to ‘‘ the home of Vulcan,’’ 
why cannot she follow him quietly to 
heaven? As to her saying that God 
spared them in their guilt and smote 
them in their wedded innocence, he 
denies the latter point. They were 
not innocent. Did they not have con- 
jugal relations in the holy nunnery of 
the Virgin at Argenteuil?* Did he 
not profanely dress her in the habit of 
a nun when he took her secretly to 
Pallet ? Flushed with the success of 
his apology for Providence, the un- 
lucky abbot goes from bathos to 
bathos. There was not merely justice 
but love in the divine ruling. They 
had merited punishment, but had, 
*‘ on the contrary,’’ been rescued from 
the vile and obscene pleasures of matri- 
mony, from the ‘* mud and mire,’’ and 
so forth. His mutilation was a skilful 
operation on the part of Providence 
“to remove the root of all vice and 
sordidness from him, and make him 
fitter for the service of the altar.” ‘‘I 
had deserved death, and I have re- 
ceived life. Do thou, then, unite with 
me in thanksgiving, my inseparable 
companion, who hast shared both my 
sin and my reward.” How fortunate 
it was that they married! ‘‘ For if 
thou hadst not been joined to me in 
matrimony, it might easily have hap- 
pened that thou wouldst have remained 
in the world ’’—the one thing that 
would have saved her from utter deso- 
lation. 


Oh, how dread a loss, how lamentable an evil it 
had been, if in the seeking of carnal pleasure thou 
hadst borne a few children in pain to the world, 
whereas thou now bearest so great a progeny with 
joy in heaven. 


Again the ‘“‘ mud and mire,’’ and the 
thanksgiving. He even lends his pen, 
in his spiritual ecstasy, to the writing 
of this fearful calumny against himself : 
“‘ Christ is thy true lover, not I; all 
that I sought in thee was the satisfac- 
tion of my miserable pleasure.’’ Her 
passions are, like the artificially stimu- 
lated ones of the deacons in Gibbon 


* The one from which the nuns had been driven “ 
count of the enormity of their life,” driven “ on ac- 


and of Robert d’Arbrissel, a means of 
martyrdom. He had been spared all 
this, she had plaintively written; on 
the contrary, he urges, she will win 
more merit and reward than he. 

I have given a full summary of the 
long epistle, because its psychological 
interest is great. We have seen the 
gradual transformation of Abélard — 
the steps in his “‘ conversion ’’—from 
chapter to chapter. This letter marks 
the deepest stage of his lapse into Ber- 
nardism.* It offers an almost unprece- 
dented contrast to the Abélard of 
1115. And this is the man, I may be 
pardoned for repeating, who is held up 
by ecclesiastical writers (even such as 
Newman) to the blushes of the ages. 
Perhaps the age is not far off that will 
sincerely blush over him—not for his 
personal defects. 

Heloise was silenced. Whether the 
pious dissertation had really influenced 
her, or the proud utterance of her 
plaint had relieved her, or she closed in 
upon her heart after such a reply, it 
would be difficult to say. Her next 
letter is calm, erudite, dialectical. 
‘“‘ To her lord as to species, her be- 
loved in person ’’ is the quaint heading 
of the epistle. She will try to keep 
her pen within due bounds in future, 
but he knows the saying about “‘ the 
fulness of the heart.’”’ Nevertheless, 
** just as a nail is driven out by a new 
one, so it is with thoughts.’’ He must 
help her to dwellon other things. She 
and her nuns beg him to write a new . 
rule for them and a history of the 
monastic life. There are points in the 
Rule of St. Benedict which are pecu- 
liarly masculine; she discusses them in 
early medizval style. She would like 
her nuns to be permitted to eat meat 
and drink wine. There is less danger 
in giving wine to women; and she 
naively quotes (from Macrobius) Aris- 
totle’s crude speculation on the subject. 
Then follows a long dissertation on 
wine, temperance, and intemperance, 
bristling with proofs and weighty 
authorities. Briefly she quarrels with 
the ascetic view of life. She happily 
avoids the hard sayings in which Christ 


* At a later date one of the censures passed by the doctors 
of the Sorbonne on this classic sinner of the twelfth century 
is that he finds a shade of sin in legitimate conjugal relations. 
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urges it on every page of the Gospels, 
and voices the eternal compromise of 
human nature. Who may become 
Abélard’s successor as their spiritual 
guide, she does not know. Let him 
appoint a rule of life for them, which 
will guard them from unwise interfer- 
ence, and let it concede a little in the 
way of soft clothing, meat, wine, and 
other suspected commodities. 

Abélard complies willingly, quite 
entering into the spirit of the nail 
theory. “I will make a brief and suc- 
cinct reply to thy affectionate request, 
dear sister,’’ he begins, at the head of 
a very long and very curious sketch of 
the history of monasticism. It is a 
brilliant proof of Abelard’s erudition, 
relatively to his opportunities, but at 
the same time an illustration of the 
power of constructing most adequate 
** explanations ’’ without any reference 
to the real agencies at work. 

In a later letter Abélard drew up the 
rule of life which had been asked. It 
follows the usual principles and tend- 
encies of such documents. It offers, 
however, no little psychological interest 
in connection with the modifications 
which the abbess has desired. The 
dialectician feels a logical reluctance to 
compromise, and the fervent monk 
cannot willingly write down half meas- 
ures. Yet the human element in him 
has a sneaking sympathy with the 
plea of the abbess, and, with much 
explanation and a fond acceptance of 
.Aristotelic theories, the compromise is 
affected. To the manuscript of this 
letter a later hand has added a smaller 
and more practical rule. This is gen- 
erally attributed to Heloise herself, 
and is certainly the work of some early 
abbess of the Paraclete. It supple- 
ments Abélard’s scheme of principles 
and general directions by a table of 
regulations—as to beds, food, dress, 
visitors, scandals, etc.—of a more de- 
tailed character. The closing letter of 
this famous series is one addressed by 
Abélard to ‘‘ the virgins of the Para- 
clete’’ on the subject of *‘ the study of 
letters.’’ It is from this epistle that 
we learn—as we do also from a letter 
of Venerable Peter of Cluny — of Hel- 
oise’s linguistic acquirements. The 


nuns are urged to undertake the study 
of the Scriptural tongues, Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew, and are reminded that 
they have ‘‘ a mother who is versed in 
these three languages.’’ There is 
reason to think that neither master 
nor pupil knew much Greek or 
Hebrew. 

This is followed shortly by a number 
of hymns and sermons. Heloise had 
asked him to write some hymns for 
liturgical use, so as to avoid a weari- 
some repetition and to dispense with 
some inappropriate ones. He sent 
ninety-three, but they are of little liter- 
ary and poetic value. The source of his 
old-time poetic faculty is dried up. 
A sequence for the Feast of the An- 
nunciation, which is attributed to him, 
won praise from, of all people, Luther. 
But the number of hymns and songs 
“* attributed ” to Abélard is large. The 
sermons, of which thirty-four are to be 
found in the collection of his works, 
are not distinguished in their order. 
The abbot was not an _ eloquent 
preacher. But they are carefully writ- 
ten, erudite compositions, which were 
delivered at St. Gildas, or the Para- 
clete, or by special invitation. Some 
of them have much intrinsic interest or 
value—those on Susannah and John 
the Baptist, for instance, in connection 
with monastic affairs, and that on St. 
Peter in connection with his rigid loy- 
alty to Rome. 

A more interesting appendix to the 
correspondence is found in the forty- 
two *‘ Problems of Heloise,’’ with the 
replies of Abélard. Under the pre- 
text of following out his direction, but 
probably with a greater anxiety to pro- 
long the intercourse, Heloise sent to 
him a list of difficulties she had en- 
countered in reading Scripture. The 
daughters of Charlemagne had re- 
sponded to Alcuin’s exhortations with 
a similar list. The little treatise is not 
unworthy of analysis from the his- 
torico-theological point of view, -but 
such a task cannot be undertaken here. 
The problems are, on the whole, those 
which have presented themselves to 
every thoughtful man and woman who 
has approached the Bible with the 
strictly orthodox view; the answers 
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are, generally speaking, the theological 
artifices which served that purpose 
down to the middle of the wayward 
nineteenth century. 

With this mild outbreak of rational- 
ism Heloise passes out of the pages of 
history, save for a-brief reintroduction 
in Abélard’s closing year. The inter- 
est and the force of her personality 
have been undoubtedly exaggerated by 
some of the chief biographers of Abé- 
lard, but she was assuredly an able, re- 
markable, and singularly graceful and 
interesting woman. Cousin once sud- 
denly asked in the middle of a dis- 
course: ‘‘ Who is the woman whose 
love it would have been sweetest to 
have shared ?’’ Many names were 
suggested, though there must have 
been a strong anticipation that he 
would name Mme. de Longueville, for 
he labored at that very time under his 
posthumous infatuation for the sister 
of Condé. But he answered, Heloise, 
“that noble creature who loved like a 
St. Theresa, wrote sometimes like 


Seneca, and who must have been irre- 
sistibly charming, since she charmed 
St. Bernard himself.’’ It was a fine 
phrase to deliver impromptu, but an 
uncritical estimate. It is a characteris- 
tic paradox to say that she loved like 
a St. Theresa, and an exaggeration to 
say that she ever wrote like Seneca. 
As to her charming St. Bernard—the 
‘* pseudo-apostle,”’ as she ungraciously 
calls him—they who read the one brief 
letter he wrote her will have a new 
idea of acharmed man. Yet with her 
remarkable ability, her forceful and 
exalted character in the most devitaliz- 
ing circumstances, and her self-realiza- 
tion, she would probably have written 
her name in the annals of France with- 
out the assistance of Abélard. It must 
be remembered that she had a very 
singular reputation, for her age, before 
she met Abélard. She might have 
been a St. Theresa to Peter of Cluny, 
or, as is more probable, a Montmor- 
ency in the political chronicle of 
France. 
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Portraits by The Marchioness of Granby * 


Beauty and rank and wealth are not the greatest of Lady 
Granby’s gifts. Beside these she possesses something more exceptional 
and more enduring. A delicate though undoubted mastery of line, 
and the power of transcribing likeness and character, have served to 
carry Lady Granby's name beyond the current limits of her sphere and 
station. It is this slender and exquisite faculty, this almost chance 
talent, fostered at hazard, which brings Lady Granby, in spirit and in 
person, a touch nearer, and makes her an added source of interest 
and of inspiration. 

he Marchioness of Granby’s success in portraiture has been won 
both despite and because she is heiress to one of the grandest duchies in 
the kingdom, and is among the most feted women in London. Natur- 
ally her art has been something of an incident, but to that incident she 
has always attached a welcome measure of significance. Her interest 
in drawing is wholly innate and instinctive; she has received no 
instruction and employs but one medium — the pencil —in the use of 
which she has attained unusual accuracy and finish. Lady Granby 
draws rapidly, and is often able to complete a portrait in ten or fifteen 
minutes. Not only have most of those prominent in English social 
and diplomatic circles posed for Lady Granby, but she has also 
found, in her own family, subjects equally engaging. There are 
several versions of her Ladyship’s husband, the Marquess of Granby, 
and numerous delightful sketches of her children, little Lord Haddon, 
who died some years since, and of the Ladies Victoria and Marjorie 
Manners and Lord Roos of Belvoir, now his father’s heir. Lady Gran- 
by is particularly fond of the play and often makes sketches at the 
theatre, catching with facility the characteristics of various perform- 
ers and the atmosphere of a scene. 

Tall and slender, with red-gold hair, ivory-white skin and pene- 
trating green eyes tempered by furtive shadows, the Marchioness of 
Granby t pifies a beauty as infrequent as it is absorbing. In dress she 
seldom pp lows the prevailing mode, favoring, rather, graceful lines 
and flowing masses. The tact and finesse reflected in her portraits 
form a consistent element of her own oberon and are, indeed, an 
echo of that which she embodies and exhales. Her work 1s a trifle in- 
constant in attainment—it need hardly be otherwise. And while she 
may perhaps minimize the individualism of Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
or the aggressiveness of the Rt. Hon. Cecil Rhodes, such singular 

urity of line as that which traces the profile of Mrs. Patrick Camp- 

ell brings more than compensation. It is in the use of line that Lady 
Granby’s happiest efforts are evoked, her modelling and handling of 
mass being a shade less persuasive. Yet her most casual attempts show 
distinct quality, and through the exercise of her oT and fragile 
ay she always finds it possible to imprison here and there hints of 

cauty, evanescent and imperishable. ’ 

CHRISTIAN BRINTON. 


* The portraits here published are from ‘‘ Portaits of Men and Women,” By the Marchioness of Gran- 
by. Archibald Constable & Co,, London, 
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THE RT. HON. THE MARQUESS OF SALISBURY, K. G. 
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MRS. GEORGE CORNWALLIS-WEST 
(The Lady Randolph Spencer Churchill, C. I.) 
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A Pilgrimage to Wessex* 


By CLIVE HOLLAND 


* The pictures which illustrate this Pilgrimage are from photographs taken by the author. The letterpress, 
so far as topography is concerned, has been revised by Mr. Hardy and bears his imprimatur. This article 


ts, therefore, the first authorized statement ever published concerning the topographical features of the most 
JSamous of the Wessex novels, 


WESSEX! The very name to those wreathed in pearly mists, peopled by 
who know it spells romance, swelling vague shadows; in winter still green, 
uplands, dairy farms, tree-clad knolls, but darker and often overflowed by the 





MR. THOMAS HARDY 


and widely stretched meads. The lat- streams meandering through them, 
ter in the spring ablaze with yellow showing vast expanses of shallow water 
king-cups; in the summer fragrant with shining like polished steel neath a 
daisies, meadow-sweet, clover and the _ sullen sky. 

scent of new-mown hay; in the autumn To those who know not Wessex ? 
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A Pilgrimage to Wessex 


A vague land placed somewhere in 
that part of England which lies towards 
the setting sun. A land as yet almost 
uninvaded by tourists, unmarked (as 
Wessex) upon the maps, as much un- 
known to railway companies as the 
more mystic lands of Ruritania, and 
other fictitious mid-European princi- 
palities brought into existence by 
modern novelists’ necessities. 

It is into this land that we shall 
make a pilgrimage, a little tour of the 
country-side most closely identified 
with some of the best-known romances 
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are able to tread in the steps of poor, 
ill-starred Tess, of Angel Clare; of in- 
imitable John Durbeyfield; of Lady 
Constantine, of Swithin St. Cleeve, and 
the Rev. John Torkingham; of Bath- 
sheba, Sergeant Troy, Fanny Robin, 
Gabriel Oak and Coggan; Michael 
Henchard, his wife, Lucetta, Elizabeth 
Jane and Donald Farfrae; and to see 
something of the country of ‘‘ Tess of 
the D’Urbervilles,’’ ‘‘ The Wood- 
landers,’’ ‘‘ Far from the Madding 
Crowd,’’ ‘‘ The Return of the Native,” 
and ‘* The Mayor of Casterbridge.’’ 
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of the novelist who has made the dis- 
trict so peculiarly his own. 

To traverse the Wessex of the novels 
would be to cover an area not much 
less in size than that of the half of 
Switzerland, for are there not North 
Wessex, South Wessex, Mid-Wessex, 
Outer Wessex, Lower Wessex, and 
Upper Wessex, comprising the greater 
part of the south and west of England? 
But happily amongst the score of 
novels bearing Thomas Hardy’s name 
some half-dozen or so—and these of 
the best—have crystallized in them a 
comparatively small district almost 
contiguous to the novelist’s own town, 
Dorchester (Casterbridge), and thus we 
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Although one is given to understand 
that ‘‘ Tess”’ is not in any especial 
manner the favorite of his own novels 
with Mr. Hardy, yet, in human in- 
terest, in that quality which is best, 
though perhaps inadequately, de- 
scribed by the word “* grip,’’ and for 
its delicate blending of tragedy and 
comedy, and classic proportions, 
‘** Tess” ranks so high in popularity 
and public favor that it is fitting that 
any tour in Wessex, any pilgrimage of 
literary folk, should have its starting- 
point amid scenes particularly identi- 
fied with some of the most striking 
episodes in the story. 

Close to Wool, where we shall leave 
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the train, stands the Wellbridge Manor- 
House, long the seat of the junior 
branch of the D'Urberville family, in 
which are the famous fresco-portraits 
of Tess’s ancestresses mentioned in the 
story. The one with “long, pointed 
features, narrow eyes, and a smirk, so 
suggestive of treachery,” the other 
with “‘ bill-hook nose, large teeth, and 
bold eyes, suggesting arrogance to the 
point of ferocity ’’—two terrible seven- 
teenth-century D’ Urbervilles with his- 
tory in their faces. In the kitchen of 
this manor-house, fallen from its high 
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Across the meads which stretch on 
three sides of the old Jacobean manor. 
house, stand the immemorial trees of 
the old Cistercian Abbey (Bindon) 
overshadowing Wellbridge Mill. Along 
the road which leads to the Abbey 
grounds Clare took his way on the wed- 
ding night, followed (unknown to him) 
at a distance by Tess, dumb with pain 
on becoming aware of that “‘ cruelty of 
fooled honesty which is often great 
after enlightenment.’’ Traversing this 
road by night, as we have several times 
done, it is more than possible—nay, it 
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WELLBRIDGE MANOR-HOUSE 
—Tess of the D'Urbervilles 


estate to that of a farm, Tess and her 
husband, Angel Clare, sat to eat their 
supper on their wedding night, and in 
it, too, was made the confession of Tess 
—who mayhap was possessed by an 
exalted sentiment of mistaken candor 
—which was the means of separating 
them after a brief honeymoon. Over 
the old Elizabethan Bridge, whose gray, 
lichened arches span the Frome, the 
Mystic Coach of the D’ Urbervilles, still, 
ona certain night in the year, passes 
(so the country folk say) with its 
ghostly occupants—the beautiful lady 
and her D’Urberville abductor, by 
whom she was slain in the struggle. 


is inevitable—to live over the poignant 
scene. 

In the grounds of the Abbey, 
founded by one Robert or Roger de 
Newburgh in 1172, is the open coffin 
of the Abbot in which Clare laid Tess. 
Standing beside this open grave, in 
which poor Tess was placed by her 
sleep-walking husband under the im- 
pression that she was physically as well 
as (he thought) morally dead to him, 
half-full of twigs and leaves nowadays 
and moss-grown, it is not difficult for 
readers of the novel to reconstruct the 
midnight scene—Angel Clare stooping 
beneath the boughs of the closely over- 
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hanging trees to place white-robed 
Tess in her leaf-strewn resting-place. 
From thence we follow Tess’s for- 
tunes to Kingsbere. We traverse the 
level roadway through the meads, 
stretching away into grey miles, and 
then we pass across the ‘* swart slopes 
of Egdon Heath,” on the edge of 
which stand ‘‘ clumps and stretches of 
fir-trees, whose notched tips are like 
battlemented towers, crowning black- 
fronted castles of enchantment;’’ This 
vast moorland, stretching from the vale 


A Pilgrimage to Wessex 
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the villages and the people changed, 
yet Egdon remained.” 

Away. right. and left of the, road 
across the heath is a wide prospect of 
scenery intimately linked, with the 
Wessex. novels. Behind are the hills 
which form a stony barrier to the sea 
which breaks almost at, their feet. 
Kingsbere (Bere Regis) lies right 
ahead, ‘‘ the half-dead townlet,’’ to 
which, on the death of fatuous John 
Durbeyfield, with his head turned by 
thoughts of former greatness and 





THE OLD ELIZABETHAN BRIDGE, WOOL 
—Tess of the D’ Urbervilles 


of dairy farms, traversed by roads cut 
through the heather, fertile only in 
tiny scattered patches, is the well-be- 
loved spot of Wessex of the novelist. 
It is scarcely likely to impress the 
casual pilgrim or traveller less. It isa 
fitting background for tragic romances 
upon a magnificent scale. It is the 
most impressive ‘‘ waste ’’ in Dorset. 
In the wonderful first chapter of 
“* The Return of the Native ’’ we stand 
upon Egdon. ‘‘ The untamable, Is- 
raelitish thing that Egdon now was it 
always had been. . The sea 
changed, the fields changed, the rivers, 
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family ‘‘ skillentons,’’ unwisely con- 
jured up by the talk of antiquarian 
Parson Tringham, the shiftless, ill-gov- 
erned Durbeyfield family migrated. 
‘* The spot of all spots in the world 
which could be considered the D’Ur- 
bervilles’ home.’’ Almost right in 
front of the church, iti whose grounds 
the luckless family—unable to obtain 
rooms—camped for the night, in the 
actual shadow of the window above 
the vault of their ancestors, are the re- 
mains of the palace of Queen Elfrida, 
to which she retired after the murder 
of Edward at Corfe, and of a later 
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house which tradition asserts was a 
hunting-lodge of King John. Here 
stood the seat of the most important 
branch of the D’Urberville family; 
only a wall or two of the building now 
remains. The land itself was probably 
a portion of the once extensive 
D’Urberville estates. 

In the fine Id church (restored by 
Street) are the ancient memorials of 
the D’Urbervilles; the stained glass 
window, the tombs of the family, cov- 


feminine mortality with whom the 
gods sported so persistently, passes 
away from Bere, and soon, indeed, out 
of Wessex to the final scenes at Stone- 
henge and at Wintoncester (Win- 
chester). 

But with Kingsbere Mr. Hardy has 
by no means done. Across the fields, 
which stretch out to the eastward in 
front of the church, rise the sunburnt 
and broken slopes of Greenhill (Wood- 
bury Hill) with its British earthworks 





WELLAND. HOUSE 
—Two on a Tower 


ering in their dates several centuries 
canopied, altar-shaped, and 
plain; their carvings being defaced and 
broken; their brasses torn from the 
matrices, the rivet-holes remaining like 
martin-holes in a sand-cliff. It is in 
the church that, with a fine selective- 
ness of environment for his characters, 
the novelist makes Alex D’Urberville, 
the bad angel of Tess, reappear upon the 
scenes whilst she is gazing at and med- 
itating upon the evidence of her ances- 
tors’ fallen greatness. 
From this point Tess, poor piece of 


crowning the summit, the hill up the 
side of which, on a certain day or days 
in September—from time out of mind 
—the shepherds drive their flocks of 
South- Downs, Leicesters, and old 
West-of-England horned breeds to the 
famous Greenhill Fair. Early in the 
morning of the first day of the fair, we 
are told in ‘‘ Far from the Madding 
Crowd,’’ “‘ nebulous clouds of dust are 
to be seen floating between the pairs of 
hedges in all directions. These grad- 
ually converge upon the base of the 
hill, and the flocks become individually 
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visible, climbing the serpentine way 
which leads to the top. Thus in slow 
procession they entered the openings 
to which the roads wended.”’ Here in 
September gather the Wessex folk 
from far and near, much as they have 
done for centuries past, almost unal- 
tered in speech, dress, and interests 
from their progenitors of ‘‘ old ancient 
times.”” To this Fair came Bathsheba 
from the neighboring town of Weather- 
bury (Puddletown), to discover in the 
hero of the moving spectacle of Dick 
Turpin, within one of the numerous 
booths, her long-lost husband, Sergeant 
Troy. 

From Kingsbere, with its quaintly 
old-world street, its air of antiquity and 
undisturbed peace, no more than four 
miles to the north-west lies Weather- 
bury Castle, a camp-crowned, fir-clad 
height of British or Roman origin, 
with its now almost hidden column 
immortalized in ‘* Two on a Tower’”’ 
as the scene (though not the actual 
tower, which is at Charborough House, 
neat Wimborne) of Swithin St. Cleeve’s 
astronomical pursuits and the love- 
making of Lady Constantine. Within 
sight of it is the little hamlet of Mil- 
borne St. Andrew, and the park, with 
its dismantled entrance-gate pillars of 
long-lost grandeur. But the Welland 
House of the story is near Wimborne 
as regatds situation, Mr. Hardy having 
—as with the tower—merely used some 
local surroundings here as features in 
the story. 

Across these very fields, leading to 
Weatherbury Castle, with its tower 
now obscured by tree-tops and the base 
of it lichen-grown, as in the story, and 
half hidden in the gloom of the thickly 
overhanging trees, it is easy to imagine 
Lady Constantine wending her way, a 
type of the strange women who take a 
delight in befriending indigent genius, 
with whom friendship not infrequently 
develops into something more than 
that purely platonic. The present 
house, like so many more of the old 
mansions of Dorset, is nowadays a 
farm, whose chatelaine takes a keen in- 
terest in the novels, and dispenses hos- 
pitality of the ancient, kindly sort to 
literary or artistic wayfarers in Wessex. 
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THE D’URBERVILLE WINDOW, KINGSBERE CHURCH 
— Tess of the D’ Urbervilles 


Along the Blandford Road, which 
must be taken to reach Casterbridge 
(Dorchester), some five miles and one is 


at unromantic Puddletown, the Weath- 


erbury near which Bathsheba had her 
farm. At that date it was quaint and 
picturesque, but has been largely re- 
built since then. This strangely silent 
townlet is, however, still typically 
Wessex, with its ancient church, old 
oak, defaced alabaster monuments to 
the Martins of grandly Tudor Athel- 
hampton House, brasses put up to 
whom no one seems to know, and ex- 
ceptionally fine Queen Anne gallery, 
in which Hardyesque choir “‘ boys’”’ 
and musicians must surely have sung 
and scraped their fiddles and viols and 
snorted their clarionets not so many 
years ago. 

Still onward past the meads where 
Shepherd Gabriel Oak tended his lambs 
and almost silently courted Bathsheba; 
where Jan Coggan and other farm 
hands, Boldwood and Bathsheba her- 
self had gathered for the famous sheep 
washing; along the road leading to 
Casterbridge, down which Laban came 
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at midnight at the end of the story 
bringing the news of Boldwood’s re- 
prieve to waiting Gabriel Oak, Coggan 
and the villagers, till the stretch down 
hill shut in on either side by trees is 
reached, where poor Fanny Robin met 
Sergeant Troy and Bathsheba. 

Not far ahead is Casterbridge (Dor- 
chester), which figures in so many of 
Mr. Hardy’s novels, notably in ‘“‘ The 
Mayor of Casterbridge,”’ ‘‘ Far from 
the Madding Crowd,”’ the ‘* Wessex 
Tales,” the ** Wessex Poems ’’—nota- 
bly the one called ‘‘ The Dance at 
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and monuments to Denzil Hollis, of 
Parliamentarian fame, and other Dor. 
chester worthies; and pass the King’s 
Arms with its big bow window of the 
room in which the famous supper of 
the Mayor of Casterbridge was held. 
Just outside the ancient hostelry of 
the King’s Arms stood the crowd of 
townspeople gazing open-mouthed and 
interested at the banquet taking place 
within, over which was presiding the 
Mayor—the man who, eighteen years 
before, had sold his wife in a booth at 
Weydon-Priors Fair (Weyhill, Hants) 





THE ROAD TO MARLOTT 
—Tess of the D’ Urbervilles 


the Phcenix,’’ an inn still standing, 
though the front has been rebuilt—and 
various short stories in the magazines. 
A grey-brown town rising from the 
valley towards the west. Along this 
historic road, which so many Hardy 
characters have traversed—and whose 
whole length from London to Exeter 
is described in one of the Wessex 
Poems, entitled ‘‘ My Cicely ’’— we 
enter the town by way of High East 
Street, sloping upwards to the fine per- 
pendicular Church of St. Peter, with 
its stately tower, its Norman porch, 


to. a sailor for five guineas. Amongst 
the crowd were three persons, the dis- 
carded wife of the now Mayor of Cas- 
terbridge, her child, Elizabeth Jane, and 
one Donald Farfrae, all of them igno- 
rant.as Michael Henchard himself of 
the several: parts. they were destined to 
play in the tragedy of social, material, 
and moral disintegration upon the brink 
of which the Mayor of Casterbridge 
unwittingly stood. Another instance 
of the Nemesis, Fate, sport of the 
gods, call it what you will, in which 
Mr. Hardy appears to delight. 
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With a touch of grand intuition of 
the ‘‘ fitness of things ’”’ it is to Egdon 
—towards whose slopes and grim out- 
lines so many of Mr. Hardy’s charac- 
ters seem drawn, as by a magnet—that 
bankrupt, drunken Henchard, fallen 
from his sometime high position, re- 
turns to die. 

But there is much more of interest 
in Casterbridge connected with the ro- 
mances of Mr. Hardy, which so brief a 
pilgrimage will not permit of discovery ; 
much, indeed, that lies hidden from 
sight of all save the serious student of 
Wessex. A window here from which 
some character with whom we have be- 
come familiar looked; a room in which 
some scene that has “‘ bitten ’’ into the 
mind as the acid does into the etched 
copper plate, was enacted, or some 
little act of inevitable character, having 
its bearing on the evolution of the per- 
sonages concerned, has taken place. In- 
deed, the town plays so large a part in 
the novels and Wessex tales, that all 
the time the pilgrim appears to be fol- 
lowing in the steps of the various char- 
acters and gazing upon familiar scenes 
as he treads the ancient streets and 
by-ways. 





“MAX GATE” 
(Mr. Hardy’s Home) 


A Pilgrimage to Wessex 





CASTERBRIDGE, HIGH STREET 
—The Mayor of Casterbridge 


Casterbridge, too, has bulked large 
in the history of the past. A British 
camp, a Roman military base under 
the name of Duronvaria, occupied by 
the Danes, involved in the vicissitudes 
of the Norman Conquest, destroyed 
many times by fire, visited by plague, 
captured in turn by the Parliamentary 
and Royalist forces, the scene of the 
bloody drama of infamous Jeffreys’ 
staging, it has played many parts in 
the history of the West. In the High 
West Street are the lodgings of the 
judge who was that and also prose- 
cuting counsel, now, alas, partially 
occupied by a “store,’’ apparently 
destined, if no steps are taken by the 
authorities to secure for all time this 
interesting specimen of early architec- 
ture, to fall into gradual decay. Inthe 
back rooms of this house—several of 
them mere cupboards—are some fine 
carvings which at least should be pre- 
served. 

Just outside the town is the huge 
amphitheatre in which Henchard met 
his wife whom he had sold nearly two 
decades before, and around this many 
legends have been woven, tradition as- 
serting that even in broad daylight per- 
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sons sitting in the arena, on raising their 
eyes from the book they may have been 
reading, or on opening them after a 
doze, have been startled to see the 
green slopes lined with spectral Roman 
soldiery apparently intent upon some 
combat going on in the arena below 
them. Even the hoarse murmur of the 
voices of these long-dead Romans is 
said to be heard ere the vision vanishes 
as swiftly as it was conjured up. 

It is not, however, in these legends 
alone that the England of the past 
seems to be almost the England of the 
present to the pilgrim and wayfarer in 
Wessex possessed of an observant eye 
and romantic spirit. On all sides—in 
the names of the villages and hamlets 
scattered in the fertile vales or perched 
on some hill which, from its configura- 
tion, suggests the earthworks of the 
period of the Roman occupation rather 
than of hillocks formed by Nature; in 
the ruins of ecclesiastical and monastic 
institutions scattered thickly through- 
out the countryside; in the churches, 
Saxon or otherwise, in the manor 
houses of Elizabethan or Jacobean 
date, the same medizval spirit seems 
still to exist. 

And, by a strange coincidence, to- 
wards the end of the sixteenth century, 
the grammar school was founded by a 
Thomas Hardy, and at the beginning 
of the twentieth century the most fa- 
mous name in the town is again that of 
Thomas Hardy. 

No pilgrimage to Wessex would be 
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complete without a glance at the home 
of the writer who has made the dis. 
trict, its peoples, traditions and cus. 
toms so peculiarly his own. Just 
outside the town, on somewhat high 
ground, facing south towards the hills 
which lie between Casterbridge and 
the sea, stands ‘‘ Max Gate,” the nov. 
elist’s house. At the back of it is the 
valley of the Frome, and to the east- 
ward, in the distance, the swart slopes 
of famous Egdon. Beneath it, so Mr, 
Hardy says, not without a touch of 
grim antiquarian pride, sleep Ronians, 
In the garden is reared a Druidical 
stone, probably sacrificial. Is it not 
wonderful that the novelist has yet to 
see a ghost ? There must be scores on 
moonlit nights. Are not the soldiers 
of Hadrian equal to the task of ghost- 
walking ? Or is it that the Attic spirit 
of the novelist is sympathetic, and thus 
“‘lays’’ them ? 

Above the Roman dead, surrounded 
by historic memorials, breathing in the 
traditions of Wessex, following the life 
of a country gentleman, of an artist, 
poet, and a novelist (of all, perhaps, 
the most typically Saxon in mode of 
expression and sympathy), and yet not 
that alone, lives Thomas Hardy, the 
greatest of latter-day romancers. 

Is it too much for us to think that in 
his strenuous books, knit close by the 
fibre of human interest and concerned 
with some of the greater problems of 
life, we can detect at least an outline of 
the man ? 
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If Shakespeare Came to Chicago 


By GERALD STANLEY LEE 


LOOKING at our great institutions 
of learning in a general way, one might 
be inclined to feel that literature can- 
not be taught in them, because the 
classes are too large. When one con- 
siders, however, the average class in 
literature, as it actually is, and the 
things that are being taught in it, it 
becomes obvious that the larger such a 
class can be made, and the less the 
pupil can be made to get out of it, the 
better. 

It is one of the supreme literary ex- 
cellences of the Bible that, until the 
other day almost, it had never occurred 
to any one that it is literature at all. 
It has been read by men and women, 
and children and priests and popes, 
and kings and slaves and the dying of 
all ages, and it has come to them not 
as a book, but as if it were something 
happening to them. 

It has come to them as nights and 
mornings come, and sleep and death— 
as one of the great, simple, infinite ex- 
periences of human life. It has been 
the habit of the world to take the 
greatest works of art, like the greatest 
works of God, in this simple and 
straightforward fashion,— as great ex- 
periences. If a masterpiece really is a 
masterpiece, and rains and shines its 
instincts on us as masterpieces should, 
we do not think whether it is literary 
or not, any more than we gaze on 
mountains and stop to think how 
sublimely scientific, rapidly geological, 
and logically chemical they are. These 
things are true about mountains, and 
have their place. But it is the nature 
of a mountain to insist upon its own 
place—to be an experience first and to 
be as scientific and geological and 
chemical as it pleases afterward. It-is 
the nature of anything powerful to be 
an experience first and to appeal to 
experience. When we have time, or 
when the experience is over, a moun- 
tain or a masterpiece can be arialyzed 
—the worst part of it; but we cannot 
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make a masterpiece by analyzing it; 
and a mountain has never been appre- 
ciated by pounding it into trap, quartz, 
and conglomerate; and it still holds 
good, as a general principle, that mak- 
ing a man appreciate a mountain by 
pounding it takes nearly as long as 
making the mountain, and is not 
nearly so worth while. 

Not many years ago, in one of our 
journals of the more literary sort, there 
appeared a few directions from Chicago 
University to the late John Keats on 
how to write an ode a nightingale. 
These directions werf*irom the Head 
of a Department, wit, in a previous 

aper in the same journal, had rewritten 
the ‘‘Odetoa Grecian Urn.”” The main 
point the Head of the Department 
made, with regard to the nightingale, 
was that it was not worth rewriting. 
‘** The Ode to the Nightingale,’’ says 
he, ‘‘ offers me no such temptation. 
There is almost nothing in it that 
properly belongs to the subject treated. 
The faults of the Grecian Urn are such 
as the poet himself, under wise criti- 
cism’”’ (see catalogue of Chicago Uni- 
versity) ‘‘ might easily have removed. 
The faults of the Nightingale are such 
that they cannot be removed. They 
inhere in the idea and structure.” The 
Head of the Department dwells at 
length upon ‘‘ the hopeless fortune of 
the poem,’’ expressing his regret that 
it can never be retrieved. After duly 
analyzing what he considers the poem’s 
leading thought, he regrets that a poet 
like John Keats should go so far, 
apropos of a nightingale, as to sigh in 
his immortal stanzas, ‘‘ for something 
which, whatever it may be, is nothing 
short of a dead drunk.”’ 

One hears the soul of Keats from out 
its eternal Italy— 


‘ Is there no one near to help me? 
. . » No fair dawn 
Of life from charitable voice? No sweet saying 
To set my dull and sadden’d spirit pleying ?’ 
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The Head of the Department goes on, 
and the lines— 


Still wouldst thou sing and I have ears in vain— 
_ To thy high requiem become a sod. 


are passed through analysis. ‘‘ What 
the fitness is,’’ he says, ‘* or what the 
poetic or other effectiveness of suggest- 
ing that the corpse of a person who has 
ceased upon the midnight still has ears, 
only to add that it has them in vain, I 
cannot pretend to understand’”’—one 
of a great many other things that the 
Head of the Department does not pre- 
tend to understand. It is probably 
with the same outfit of not pretending 

- to understand that—for the edification 
of the merely admiring mind —the 
** Ode to a Grecian Urn’’ was rewrit- 
ten. To Keats’s lines 


Oh, Attic shape! Fair attitude ! with brede 
Of marble men and maidens overwrought, 
With forest branches and the trodden weed ; 
Thou, silent form, dost tease us out of thought 
As doth eternity : Cold Pastoral! 
When old age shall this generation waste, 
Thou shalt remain, in midst of other woe 
Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou sayest, 
‘ Beauty is truth, truth beauty ’—that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 


he makes various corrections, offering 
as a substitute conclusion to the poet’s 
song the following outburst : 


Preaching this wisdom with thy cheerful mien : 
Possessing beauty thou possessest all ; 
Pause at that goal, nor farther push thy quest. 


It would not be just to the present 
state of academic instruction in litera- 
ture to illustrate it by such an extreme 
instance as this of what the educated 
mind — debauched with analysis — is 
capable of doing. It is probable that 
a large proportion of the teachers of 
literature in the United States, both 
out of their sense of John Keats and 
out of respect to themselves, would 
have publicly resented this astonish- 
ing exhibit of the extreme literary- 
academic mind in a prominent journal, 
had they not suspected that its editor, 
having discovered a literary-academic 
mind that could take itself as seriously 
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as this, had deliberately brought it out 
as a spectacle. It could do no harm 
to Keats, certainly, or to any one else, 
and would afford an infinite deal of 
amusement —the journal argued — to 
let a mind like this clatter down a 
column to oblivion. So it did. It 
was taken by all concerned, teachers, 
critics, and observers alike, as one of 
the more interesting literary events of 
the season. 

Unfortunately, however, entertain- 
ments of this kind have a very seri- 
ous side to them. It is one thing 
to smile at an individual when one 
knows that standing where he does, he 
stands by himself, and another to 
smile at an individual when one knows 
that he is not standing by himself, that 
he is a type, that there must be a great 
many others like him or he would not 
be standing where he does at all, 
When a human being is seen taking 
his stand over his own soul in pub- 
lic print, summing up its emptiness 
there, and gloating over it, we are in 
the presence of a disheartening fact. 
It can be covered up, however, and in 
what, on the whole, is such a fine, 
true-ringing, hearty old world as this, 
it need not be made much of; but 
when we find that a mind like this has 
been placed at the head of a Depart- 
ment of Poetry in a great, representa- 
tive American university, the last thing 
that should be done with it is to cover 
it up. The more people know where 
the analytical mind is to-day — where 
it is getting to be—and the more they 
think what its being there means, the 
better. The signs of the times, the 
destiny of education, and the fate of 
literature are all involved in a fact like 
this. The mere possibility of having 
the analyzing-grinding mind engaged 
in teaching a spontaneous art in a great 
educational institution would be of 
great significance. The fact that it is 
actually there and that no particular 
comment is excited by its being there, 
is immeasurably significant. It be- 
trays not only what the general, 
national, academic attitude toward 
literature is, but that that attitude has 
become habitual, that it is taken for 
granted. 
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One would be inclined to suppose, 
looking at the matter abstractly, that 
all students and teachers of literature 
would take it for granted that the prac- 
tice of making a dispassionate criticism 
of a passion would be a dangerous 
practice for any vital and spontaneous 
nature—certainly the last kind of prac- 
tice that a student of the art of poetry 
(that is, the art of literature, in the 
essential sense) would wish to make 
himself master of. . The first item in a 
critic’s outfit for criticising a passion is 
having one. The fact that this is not 
regarded as an axiom in our current 
education in books is a very significant 
fact. It goes with another significant 
fact—the assumption, in most courses 
of literature as at present conducted, 
that a little man (that is, a man in- 
capable of a great passion), who is not 
even able to read a book with a great 
passion in it, can somehow teach other 
people to read it. 

It is not necessary to deny that 
analysis occasionally plays a valuable 
part in bringing a pupil to a true 
method and knowledge of literature, 
but unless the analysis is inspired, 
nothing can be more dangerous to a 
pupil under his thirtieth year, even for 
the shortest period of time, or more 
likely to move him over to the farthest 
confines of the creative life, or more 
certain, if continued long enough, to 
set him forever outside all power or pos- 
siblity of power, either in the art of 
literature, or in any of the other arts. 

The first objection to the analysis of 
one of Shakespeare’s plays as ordinarily 
practised in courses of literature is that 
it is of doubtful value to nine hundred 
and ninety-nine pupils in a thousand— 
if they doit. . The second is, that they 
cannot do it. The analyzing of one of 
Shakespeare’s plays requires more of a 
commonplace pupil than Shakespeare 
required of himself. The apology that 
is given for the analyzing method is, 
that the process of analyzing a work of 
Shakespeare’s will show the pupil how 
Shakespeare did it, and that by seeing 
how Shakespeare did it he will see how 
to do it himself. 

In the first place, analysis will not 
show how Shakespeare did it, and in the 
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second place, if it does, it will show 
that he did not do it by analysis. In 
the third place—to say nothing of not 
doing it by analysis—if he had analyzed 
it before he did it, he could not have 
analyzed it afterward in the literal and 
modern sense. In the fourth place, 
even if Shakespeare were able to do his 
work by analyzing it before he did it, 
it does not follow that undergraduate 
students can. 

A man of genius, with all his onset 
of natural passion,— his natural power 
of letting himself go,—could doubtless 
do more analyzing, both before and 
after his work, than any one else with- 
out being damaged by it. What shall 
be said of the folly of trying to teach 
men of talent, and the mere pupils of 
men of talent, by analysis,—by a 
method, that is, which even if it suc- 
ceeds in doing what it tries to do, can 
only, at the very best, reveal to the 
pupil the roots of his instincts before 
they have come up? And why is it 
that our courses of literature may be 
seen assuming to-day on every hand, 
almost without exception, that by 
teaching men to analyze their own in- 
spirations—the inspirations they have 
—and teaching them to analyze the 
inspirations of other men—inspirations 
they can never have—we are somehow 
teaching them ‘‘ English literature ’’ ? 

It seems to have been overlooked 
while we are all analytically falling at 
Shakespeare’s feet, that Shakespeare 
did not become Shakespeare by analyti- 
cally falling at any one’s feet—not even 
at his own —and that the most impor- 
tant difference between being a Shake- 
speare and being an analyzer of 
Shakespeare is that with the man 
Shakespeare no submitting of himself 
to the analysis-gymnast would ever 
have been possible, and with the 
students of Shakespeare (as students 
go and if they are caught young 
enough) the habit of analysis is not 
only a possibility but a sleek, indus- 
trious, and complacent certainty. 

After a little furtive looking back- 
ward perhaps, and a few tremblings and 
doubts, they shall all be seen, almost 
to a man, offering their souls to Moloch, 
as though the not having a soul and 
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not missing it were the one final and 
consummate triumph that literary cult- 
ure could bring. Flocks of them can 
be seen with the shining in their faces 
year after year, term after term, almost 
anywhere on the civilized globe, doing 
this very thing —doing it under the 
impression that they are learning some- 
thing, and not until the shining in their 
faces is gone will they be under the 
impression that they have learned it 
(whatever it is) and that they are 
educated. 

The fact that the analytic mind is 
establishing itself, in a greater or less 
degree, as the sentinel in college life 
of the entire creative literature of the 
world is a fact with many meanings in 
it. It means not only that there are a 
great many more minds like it in liter- 
ature, but that a great many other 
minds—nearly all college-educated 
minds—are being made like it. It 
means that unless the danger is 
promptly faced and acted upon the 
next generation of American citizens 
can neither expect to be able to pro- 
duce literature of its own, nor to appre- 
ciate or enjoy literature that has been 
produced. It means that another 
eighteenth century is coming to the 
world; and, as the analysis is deeper 
than before and more deadly-clever 
with the deeper things than before, 
it is going to be the longest eight- 
eenth century the world has ever seen 
—generations with machines for hands 
and feet, machines for minds, ma- 
chines outside their minds to enjoy 
the machines inside their minds with 
—every man with his information- 
machine to be cultured with, his re- 
ligious machine to be good with, and 
his private Analysis Machine to be 
beautiful with — shall take his place in 
the world—shall add his soul to the 
Machine we make a world with. For 
every man that is born on the earth 
one more joy shall be crowded out of 
it—one more analysis of joy shall take 
its place — go round and round under 
the stars—dew, dawn, and darkness— 
until it stops. How a sunrise is made 
and why a cloud is artistic and how 
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pines should be composed in a land. 
scape—all men shall know. We shall 
criticise the technique of thunder. 
storms. ‘* And what is a sunset after 
all?” The reflection of a large body 
on rarified air. Through analyzed 
heaven and over analyzed fields it trails 
its joylessness around the earth. 

Time was, when the setting of the 
sun was the playing of two worlds 
upon a human being’s life on the edge 
of the little day—the blending of sense 
and spirit for him, earth and heaven, in 
the still west. His whole being went 
forth to it. He watched with it and 
prayed and sang with it. In its silent 
presence his soul walked down to the 
stars. Out of the joy of his life, the 
finite sorrow and the struggle of his life 
he gazed upon it. It was the portrait 
of his infinite self. Every setting sun 
that came to him was a compact with 
Eternal Joy. The Night itself — his 
figure faint before it in the flicker of 
the East—whispered to him, ‘Thou 
also—hills and heavens around thee— 
hills and heavens within thee—oh, Child 
of Time—Thou also art God!” 

*““Ah me! Howl could love! My 
soul doth melt ’’—cries Keats— 

Ye deaf and senseless minutes of the day 

And thou old forest, hold ye this for true, 

There is no lightning, no authentic dew 

But in the eye of love: there ’s not a sound, 

Melodious howsoever, can confound 

The heavens and the earth to such a death 

As doth the voice of love ; there ’s not a breath 

Will mingle kindly with the meadow air, 

Till it has panted round, and stolen a share 

Of passion from the heart. 


John Keats and William Shakespeare 
wrote masterpieces because they had 
passions, spiritual experiences, and the 
daily habit of inspiration. In so far as 
these masterpieces are being truthfully 
taught they are taught by teachers who 
themselves know the passion of crea, 
tion. They teach John Keats and 
William Shakespeare by rousing the 
same passions and experiences in the 
pupil that Keats and Shakespeare had, 
and by daily appealing to them. 
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The Most Famous Modern Spanish Poet 





By MARY J. SERRANO 


THE recent death of Ramon de 
Campoamor has taken from the roll of 
living poets whose genius at the open- 
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But if Campoamor survived his ac- 


tivity, he did not in any degree survive 
his fame. 


On the contrary, he affords 





™ Debas, Madrid 


THE LATE RAMON DE CAMPOAMOR 


ing of the twentieth century shed 
lustre on Spanish letters, its greatest 
and most famous name. The poet, 
born in the early part of the century 
just ended, had, indeed, laid down the 
lyre forever more than a decade be- 
fore its close, and the last years of his 
life were spent in the retirement and 
Se which his age and his increasing 
infirmities demanded. 
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the rare example of a poet who enjoyed 
in life undiminished popularity among 
all classes of his country people during 
a period of more than half a century; 
for fame came to him quickly, his first 
published poems achieving an immedi- 
ate success. 

Nor is the explanation of this wide 
and enduring popularity difficult to 
discover. It is to be sought for 
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primarily in the fact that the attitude of 
the poet toward life is essentially the 
modern attitude, which Spain, when he 
appeared, was making desperate at- 
tempts to assume and to maintain, at- 
tempts which, unhappily, too often 
ended in disaster and death to their 


initiators. The themes which he 
treated, the problems which he dis- 
cussed, are for the most part themes 
and problems that stir the heart and 
engage the mind of the modern world; 
and the chords he struck with a hand 
which was soon acknowledged to be 
that of a master vibrated responsively 
in the breasts of his readers, who had 
more or less consciously broken with 
the traditions of the past. And, in the 
next place he wrote in a style that was 
at once so natural and so simple that it 
charmed alike the Jearned and the un- 
cultured. Thus it is that, unlike Zor- 
rilla, who was born in the same year, 
1817, and who long before his death 
was already a poet of the past—without 
being, therefore, however, any the less 
popular, Campoamor remains the con- 
temporary of each successive genera- 
tion of readers whom his poems 
continue to delight. 

Descended on the maternal side from 
a line of nobles, on the paternal, from 
tillers of the soil, Campoamor derived 
from both an excellent inheritance: 
from the one vigor of constitution and 
a certain primitive freshness of feeling; 
from the other gentle breeding and dis- 
tinction of manners. Bornin the small 
town of Navia, in Asturias, his youth 
was passed in the country, and when, 
at the age of twenty, he went to Mad- 
rid, to enter on the business of life, his 
habits and his character were already 
formed. His mother was a woman of 
strong character, and a power in the 
town in which she lived, whose alcalde 
received from her hands his baton of 
office; and her influence in educating 
the heart and mind of the future poet, 
who lost his father in early childhood, 
was both powerful and beneficent. 

In his college days Campoamor fell 
strongly under the influence of Horace, 
whose amiable philosophy imbued his 
mind with that gentle melancholy, 
—‘‘that pagan pre-romanticism,” to use 
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the words of Sefiora Pardo Bazan,which 
lamented with tears of delicious sadness 
the brevity of life,—a philosophy which 
has inspired many of Campoamor’s 
poems. His love for the Latin poets, 
indeed, made him believe for a time 
that he had a religious vocation, and he 
resolved to enter the order of the 
Jesuits—a resolution which he soon 
abandoned to embrace the profession 
of medicine. 

For a time he devoted himself with 
ardor to the study of medicine, which 
was congenial to the bent of his mind, 
eager to investigate the mysteries of 
nature and to discover her secrets. But 
the nausea which the indispensable an- 
atomical work caused him, as well as 
the consciousness, perhaps, that he had 
not yet found his true calling,—which 
he next sought and again failed to find 
in the law,—made him abandon this 
career in the second year of the course. 
But all this time his secret inclinations 
had been drawing him toward litera- 
ture, and in it he discovered before 
long his true vocation. 

One of the most intensely individual, 
while at the same time one of the most 
human of poets, Campoamor’s origi- 
nality extended to the creation of 
special poetic forms for the embodi- 
ment of his thought; or at least to the 
bestowal upon existing forms, under 
name of invention, of the stamp of 
his own personality and possession. 
The ‘‘ Dolora,’’ the ‘‘ Humorada,” and 
the ‘‘Pequefio Poema’”’ are, by virtue 
of the inspiration which endowed them 
with a character and lineaments distinc- 
tively their own, as peculiarly and in- 
disputably Campoamor’s as if the same 
forms had never been used before him 
by any other poet. 

Of these forms one more especially, 
the ‘‘ Dolora,” has given rise to end- 
less, and for the most part unprofitable 
discussion concerning its origin and 
meaning. On these points the poet 
himself says: “‘ From the internal elab- 
oration of my impressions sprang the 
compositions which, for a reason that I 
have the right to reserve, since it is 
neither literary nor political, I pub- 
lished under the name of ‘ Doloras.’”’ 
A Dolora he further explains to be an 
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humorada—a word defined in the Dic- 


sé 


tionary of the Academy as ‘‘a witty 
saying, a stroke of wit’’—cast in a 
dramatic form and combining lightness 
and sentiment, brevity and philosophi- 
cal profundity. The volume published 
under the title ‘* Humoradas ”’ is a col- 
lection of brilliant verses—couplets, 
tercets, and quatrains, in each of which 
is expressed ‘‘ some philosophical 
thought, an epigram,asentimental rem- 
iniscence, some maxim of the Stoic 
philosophy, an Epicurean sentiment, a 
cynical phrase, or simply some poetical 
fancy.’’ ‘‘ Copying the somewhat 
pedantic language of the sociologists 
of the day,’’ says the Spanish critic 
Alas, speaking of these compositions, 
“it might perhaps be said that the 
humorada is now the cell of a poem, 
now the detritus of an illusion.”’ 

The ‘‘ Pequefios Poemas,’’ meaning, 
not little poems, but the poetry of the 
little, or what appears to be little to 
the unreflecting, are a collection of 
poems of various forms, dramatic, lyric, 
lyric-dramatic, epic-lyric, each of which 
is a story or drama complete in itself 
and conveying some deep moral mean- 
ing. The poem called ‘‘ Dulces Ca- 
denas,’’ for instance, is the story of a 
canary-bird, which its mistress, eager 
to share with others her own overflow- 
ing happiness, releases from its cage on 
her wedding-day, but which, missing 
its familiar surroundings and filled with 
dread of the unknown, flies back to its 
old home to die upon the window-sill, 
beside the cage in which, safe in its 
mistress’s affection and ignorant of the 
outside world, it might have lived 
happy and contented all its little life. 

“The History of Many Letters ’”’ is 
the story of a girl who dies of grief be- 
cause she fails to receive a letter from 
her lover, which, from a habit of pro- 
crastination, he puts off writing to her 
from day to day, thus making himself 
unconsciously her murderer. 

** The Broken Lyre ”’ is the story of 
a young musician who, filled with 
dreams of future fame, leaves his native 
village to seek his fortune in the’great 
city. As he is playing his guitar under 
a window, a coin is thrown out to him 
which breaks his instrument and cuts 
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short his career at its very outset, oblig- 
ing him to return to his native village, 
where he dies of disappointment, hun- 
ger, and fatigue. Thus does the poem 
suggest, through a similarly trivial ac- 
cident, how many a dream of happiness 
or of glory is shattered, how many a 
human life destroyed. 

** The Universal Drama,’’ an impor- 
tant poem in eight cantos, is distin- 
guished by the perfection of style 
which characterizes all the productions 
of Campoamor, but lacks the unity of 
subject and treatment which would 
justly entitle it to the rank of a great 
epic. The story of the posthumous 
loves of Honorio and Soledad has 
much that is fantastic, as well as vague 
and obscure; and the many passages 
marked by imagination, power, and 
beauty which the poem contains, do 
not suffice to compensate for its de- 
fects of inherent weakness. In this 
poem, Campoamor’s love of the super- 
natural and his tendency to allegorize, 
to body forth under imaginary forms 
the spiritual and the eternal, are 
strongly manifest, and at times pass 
the limits within which a sober judg- 
ment would restrain them. Yet in 
justice to the poem the final word 
concerning it should be one not of 
censure but of praise. 

Of Campoamor’s other productions, 
chief among which are *‘ El Licenciado 
Torralba,’”’ ‘‘ Los Amores de una 
Santa,”’ ‘‘ El Palacio de la Verdad,”’ 
and a number of fables and cantares, 
space will allow only of the briefest 
mention. Speaking in general terms, 
however, it may be said of them that 
they are worthy of the poet’s fame. 
Campoamor has written, besides, an 
*“* Art of Poetry,” in which he gives a 
masterly exposition of the rules and 
principles of criticism. He ‘* proscribes 
redundancies and even rhetorical ampli- 
fications, condemns the advocates of 
empty and sonorous phrases, worship- 
pers of sterile form, interpreters. only 
of what is visible,’’ and declares the 
poet’s office to be ‘‘ to discover what is 
not visible, and to indicate to the 
reader the point at which ideas illu- 
minate facts, showing him the path that 
leads from the real to the ultra-ideal.” 
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Art for the idea, is his motto, the 
form in which the idea is clothed 
being, according to his conception of 
poetic art, of comparatively little im- 


portance. Yet he is himself the most 
finished of artists, and but for occa- 
sional errors against style, which are so 
gross as to be obviously due to care- 
lessness, his language is the perfection 
of naturalness and a model of con- 
cision, clearness, and force, the expres- 
sion fitting the thought with admirable 
precision. In the selection of his sub- 
jects he shows at times the humorist’s 
love of paradox—*‘ The Virtue of Sel- 
fishness,”’ *‘ The Advantages of Incon- 
stancy,’’ ‘‘ The Virtue of Hypocrisy,”’ 
*‘ The Benefits of Absence,” ‘‘ Ex- 
tremes Meet.’’ But for Campoamor 
the opposition between contrasting 
elements is only apparent. ‘‘ The real 
and the ideal, the sublime and the 
trivial, the poetic and the prosaic, the 
good and the bad,”’ are for him linked 
together by subtle bonds, and to inter- 
pret the relation existing between them 
is the poet’s office, according to his 
views of art. 

Like most men-of-letters in Spain, 
Campoamor, previous to his retirement 
from active life, took a prominent part 
in political affairs, and at different 
times held office under his party, serv- 
ing as Governor successively of the 
provinces of Castellén, Alicante, and 
Valencia; but on more than one occa- 
sion personal friendships had perhaps 
as much weight as party principles in 
determining his political conduct. 
First a liberal, then an adherent of the 
moderate party, and finally a conserva- 
tive, he was by temperament an aristo- 
crat. Yet he has made _ public 
declaration of his indifference to rank, 
merely as such. ‘‘ A man is the child 
of his own works,’’ he says in one of 
his political utterances, ‘‘ and it mat- 
ters to no one whether our ancestors 
were redoubtable champions of Chris- 
tendom, or simple ciphers in the book 
of life. I have never lost my sleep 
trying to discover whether any of my 
ancestors may have had the honor of 
fastening the shoebuckles of Don 
Pelayo, but neither, on the other 
hand, would I have the vulgar flip- 
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pancy to take praise to myself for de- 
scending from anobody.’’ And when 
he was offered, by Sagasta, the title of 
Marquis, as a reward for his services to 
his party, he declined the honor. 

An incident related by Sefiora Pardo 
Bazan in the biographical sketch be- 
fore referred to, and which has been 
freely drawn upon in this paper, serves 
well to illustrate one side of the poet's 
character. 


Campoamor—Sefiora Pardo Bazan relates—was 
one day alone in his study, leaning back in his easy 
chair, reading, his knees covered with a rug, as 
usual, when his attention was attracted by a slight 
and persistent noise. He looked up from his book 
and saw a mouse running about the room. What 
audacity! thought the poet; and sitting up in his 
chair, he tried by various devices to frighten away 
the little animal ; but the latter paid no attention 
to his efforts, and continued running about the 
room in defiance of them. Campoamor, seeing that 
more decided measures were necessary, seized a 
heavy book and taking a good aim, prepared to 
throw it at the mouse. Suddenly a dreadful thought 
occurred to him—what if he should kill the little 
creature! At the thought of taking life the book 
fell from his hands, and the mouse was from that 
day forward free to run about the room as much as 
it pleased. 


Another incident may be given here 
as illustrating another side of the 
poet’s character. The office of Min- 
ister of Marine becoming vacant, Gen- 
eral O’Donnel, who was at the time 
President of the Cabinet, appointed to 
the post a certain Don Augusto Ulloa, 
who had for several years filled the 
office of Director-General of the Colo- 
nies. The naval officers were dis- 
pleased at the appointment of a 
landsman, and such of them as were 
employed in the Ministry and the Ad- 
miralty resigned from their posts. This 
action gave rise to a good deal of dis- 
cussion in the press, and Campoamor 
criticised it with his usual satirical 
humor in La Epoca. In answer to his 
remarks, Don Juan Bautista Topete, a 
naval officer of distinction, published in 
El Contemporaneo an intemperate com- 
munication addressed to the poet, 
which obliged the latter to demand 
that Topete should either retract what 
he had said or give him satisfaction on 
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the field of honor. Topete chose the 
latter alternative, and it was decided 
that the duel should take place at the 
country seat of the Marquis of Sala- 
manca. 

Campoamor happened just then to 
be suffering from an attack of intermit- 
tent fever; and fearing that the chill 
might come on at the hour appointed 
for the combat and that the chattering 
of his teeth might be regarded by his 
adversary as an evidence of fear, he 
adopted the precaution of taking, on 
the day before that set for the duel, a 
heroic dose—thirty-two grains—of 
quinine, which enabled him to proceed 
to the place of meeting, free from all 
fear of being seized by a chill. 


The distinguished navigator—says one of Cam- 
poamor’s biographers, describing the combat— 
thought he had to deal with an apprentice in the 
use of arms, and after he and his opponent had ex- 
changed salutations, he began to make various 
passes and to describe circles in the air with his 
sword, for the purpose of dazzling the singer of the 
Doloras ; but the poet, either more self-possessed 
or more cautious than his adversary, remained upon 
his guard; he waited for the first real attack ; 
parried it, and, swift as an arrow, raised his sword 
and then brought it down with the whole force of 
his arm upon Topete’s head, making a deep al- 
though not a dangerous wound, extending the whole 
length of the forehead, Blinded by the blood 
which flowed from the wound, Topete was unable 
to continue fighting, and the combat came to an 
end, ‘What will the marines say of me!” cried 
the sailor, feeling his defeat more keenly than the 
pain of his wound. 


Methodical and domestic in his hab- 
its, Campoamor abhorred travelling; 
he declared that he did not believe in 
the existence of Mexico, or that there 
was any such place as China—countries 
invented, he said, by novelty-seeking 
geographers. A man of few wants and 
almost indifferent to the superfluities 
of life, his only vices, in his own 
words, were reading and sleeping and 
perhaps an excessive fondness for 
coffee, which he affirmed in a humor- 
ous poem to be the source of all in- 
spiration. To the private virtues of 
the poet, a political opponent bears the 
following testimony : 
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His purse is always open to the poor and to his 
friends ; his country seat is a permanent hospitium 
in which he dispenses hospitality with as much 
cordiality as splendor. There is no one who ex- 
cels him as a host. He has all the goodness, the 
generosity, the nobility, and the disinterestedness of 
a vir bonus, with a purely natural goodness, For a 
friend he would be capable of throwing himself 
headforemost into a well. 


In his marriage, although it was not 

blessed by children, Campoamor was 
singularly happy. United to a lady of 
Irish descent, Dofia Guillermina O’Gor- 
man, he had the good fortune to find 
in her, during more than forty years of 
wedded life, a congenial companion, as 
well as a true and devoted wife; and 
he, on his side, lavished upon her, to 
the latest day of her life, the devotion 
of a lover, as well as the tender care of 
ahusband. For him she was the em- 
bodiment of every feminine endow- 
ment and charm; the three graces, 
_Aglaia, Euphrosyne, and Thalia, in 
one, as he has called her. In her 
death he suffered the keenest grief of 
his life. 

In person Campoamor is described as 
being of medium height and inclined 
to stoutness. His head was large and 
full of life and vigor; and his soft and 
abundant white hair set off well his 
somewhat florid complexion. The fea- 
tures were moderately regular and the 
prevailing expression of his counte- 
nance was given by the half-merry, 
half-mocking light of the black eyes. 

The following poem, with which this 
paper may fittingly conclude, will 
serve as an illustration of the poet’s 
manner. 


THE PIPER OF GIJON * 


Now the dancers take their places ; 

But the piper, where is he? 
He is burying his mother, 

But he'll be here presently. 
And will he come ?—What can he do? 
See him now, to duty true, 
With his pipes ; but ah, how heavy 
A heart he carries is only known 

To the piper, 
To the piper of Gijén ! 


* From Warner’s “Library of the World's Best Literature,” 
Copyrighted by R. S, Peale and J. A. Hill, 
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When he thinks how desolate 

A hearth awaits now his return, 
Tears like molten lead his bosom, 

In secret overflowing, burn. 
But his brothers must be fed ; 
His the hands must earn their bread ; 
So his merry tunes, though joy 
From his life for aye be gone, 

Plays the piper, 
Plays the piper of Gijén. 


In all the western land was never 
Mother held than his more dear ; 
And now the grave has closed above her, 
Parting them forever here, 
While he pipes his merry strain, 
Sobs he seeks to still in vain 
With it mingle, fierce and bitter, 
Like the wounded lion’s groan, 
Hapless piper ! 
Hapless piper of Gijén ! 


‘* Faster!” cry the eager dancers ; 
‘* Faster!” Faster still he plays ; 

Beneath a smiling face his anguish 
To hide, though vainly, he essays. 

And seeing him pipe gayly thus, 


While flow his tears, as Zoilus 
Blind Homer once, some, pitiless, 
Mock the aspect woebegone 
Of the piper, 
Of the piper of Gijén. 


** Ah,” he cries, with bosom heaving, 

‘* Mother, mother, how a sigh 
Relieves the breast with anguish laden,” 

While he pipes on merrily ; 
For in his breast the voice he hears, 
Now stilled in death, that on his ears 
Fell sweetest, that shall ever echo 
In the heart, a benison, 

Of the piper, 
Of the piper of Gijén. 


How many another, too, concealing 

Beneath a smiling countenance 
His unshared agony, pipes gayly 

That others to his strains may dance. 
So does the poet with his song 
Rejoice the world, while he among 
Its merry masquers sits apart, 
In spirit and in heart alone, 

Like the piper, 
Like the piper of Gijén, 


To the Blessed Islands 


Via the Storyland Line 
By HENRY TURNER BAILEY 


Goop-BYE, Beth darling. Without 
a kiss or a parting word, you are sailing 
away alone. Am I to blame? You 
used to stretch out eager, dimpled 
hands to me, and coo to be carried 
away in my arms. How fresh the 
memory of those evening hours! How 
delicious after days of absence to hold 
your warm, soft, sweet little bunch of 
a body close to my heart and sing to 
you and rock you in our little boat as 
we floated down the stream of story to 
the land of dreams. You used to rush 
to greet me with flying feet and laugh- 
ing voice, asking for another story. 
You would sit in my lap for hours and 
hold my hand, listening to tales of 
fairies and elves, while the moonlight 
danced upon the distant ocean. You 
used to come, begging, with a story- 
book, bringing your little brothers. 
You would place yourself between 


them on the sofa, and, with wide eyes 
and bated breath, listen to the legends 
of Greek heroes and Norse kings, until 
the daylight faded and the firelight 
danced your shadows on the walls. 
You used to call me into your room to 
say good-night. How I loved to see 
your dear face amid the white, your 
golden hair spread carelessly upon the 
pillow! Your pretty arms drew me 
down for a kiss, but the lips kissed 
words into my ear: ‘‘ Won’t you read 
to me to-night, just one chapter, 
please ?’” Then I would look into 
your pleading eyes, and take the book, 
and together we would go sailing, sail- 
ing out upon the mystic sea under the 
shining stars. 

But oh, how my heart sank within 
me to-night and cried out in pain 
when I peeped into your chamber ! 
There sat your body propped against 
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the pillows; there was your loved face 
graced with drapery of flowing hair, 
glinting gold beneath the lamplight; 
there were your pretty hands holding 
the book, not towards me invitingly, 
but open upon your knee. But, alas, 
you yourself had sailed away without 
me! No upward look as I stood there, 
no cordial word as I gazed after you, 
no signal that you heard my heart cry 
out for my lost love. You had em- 
barked alone upon that great sea of the 
soul which receives all streams and 
washes all shores. Without attracting 
your attention, I walked away to coax 
peace back into my heart. 

My little daughter had learned to 
read; not to call words merely,—she 
had long known how to do that,—but 
to recreate thoughts. At Louisa Al- 
cott’s beckoning she had sailed away 
to play with Meg and Jo and Beth and 
Amy in the realms of the immortals. 
She had learned a way to a gate in the 
walls of sense. She had found the gold- 
en key which opens for the spirit a door 
to the infinite. 

But is this after all so lamentable? 
Should I not rather rejoice and exult ? 
Suppose she had never learned the 
secret! What if she had remained a 
child through the long years? He is 
poor and ignorant and enslaved who is 
bounded by the walls of sense. The 
spirit of such an one is still in the grub; 
it has never lost itself and found itself 
again with wings / 

Elisabeth can read. When her com- 
panions at school vex her with non- 
sense, and lessons are perplexing, she 
will have in her room the Wizard of 
the North and he will comfort her with 
the companionship of Amy Robsart 
and Diana Vernon, of Rebecca and 
The Maid of Lorne. She will travel 
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in spirit from Iona to Ascalon as 
upon the magic steed of the Prince of 


Persia. She will require but ‘‘A 
twelve-month or twain, to search Eu- 
rope through, from Byzantium to 
Spain.” When her heart is first 
troubled with the woes of love and 
thrilled with its joys, she will come to 
know of Ulysses and Penelope, of 
Dante and Beatrice, of Paul and Vir- 
ginia, of Romeo and Juliet, of John 
Ridd and Lorna Doone, Marpessa, 
Nydia, Romola, Ramona, and Evan- 
geline. When she is burdened with 
the duties of life, when disappointment 
saddens and bereavement blinds, when 
the task is difficult and thankless and 
the road seems desolate and endless, 
then she will come into the glorious 
fellowship of those who have fought 
the good fight, and be inspired and 
strengthened by their deathless cour- 
age. She will find heroes like Alfred 
and Harold, Savonarola and Martin 
Luther, William Wallace and Robert 
Bruce, and high friends like Adam 
Bede and John Halifax and Jean 
Valjean. She will have Wordsworth 
and Emerson to sing to her of Nature 
and its meaning, Shakespeare will re- 
veal humanity, Tennyson and Brown- 
ing life and its lessons, and Dante and 
Milton will show her heaven and hell. 
And when the almond-tree shall 
flourish and the grasshopper shall be a 
burden and those that look out of the 
windows be darkened and desire shall 
fail,, then from a Book shall sound 
again the songs of David and the com- 
forting sentences of Christ and the vic- 
torious chants of Paul. 

Good-bye, little Beth. I congratu- 
late you. I wave you farewells with 
thanksgiving. I throw you the kiss of 
peace. 





IT is comparatively easy to translate 
the romances of one language into 
another, so that they are found com- 
prehensible and sympathetic; it is a 
different task and a much harder one 
to set a piece of realistic literature over 
from one tongue into another and have 
it preserve its validity and power. 
Perhaps this is because the elements 
of romance are the same the world 
over, while the elements of literary 
realism are more or less external mat- 
ters, provincial, limited in scope. 

Unless a *‘ realistic ’’ novel has some- 
thing more than its alleged realism, 
unless it has some fidelity and some 
appeal to the universal heart of things, 
it might as well remain inside the bar- 
riers of its native language; it has 
nothing to say to foreigners that pho- 
tographs cannot say as well. We 
should have lost very little if Zola had 
never been translated; but think how 
the loss of *‘ Cyrano ’’ would have im- 
poverished us! 

The Harpers are bringing out an 
English edition of the novels of the 
great Italian realist, Mathilde Serao, 
whose rank among the novelists of her 
own tongue is of the highest, but it re- 
mains to be seen if her work in transla- 
tion commands more than a succés 
d’estime. The first volume, ‘‘ The 
Land of Cockayne,” * is a study of the 
passion for gambling as it shows itself 
in every class of Neapolitan society. 
The translation has effectually eradi- 
cated every trace of distinction of style 
and what remains is a story somewhat 
wooden in construction and method, 
filled with horrible and depressing 
matter. The characters are all gam- 
blers or gamblers’ victims. They 
patronize the Government lottery, and 
the Government plays a “‘ sure-thing 
game.’’ The gamblers lose money, 
honor, self-respect. From the Marquis 
Cavalcanti to the wretched little cigar- 
making Carmela, the result is the same. 
A Sunday-school book would be more 
varied, less direct in its moral appeal. 
One can imagine a reader possessed of 


*“ The Land of Cockayne.” By Mathilde Serao. Har- 
per, $1.50. 
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the gambler’s insanity shuddering over 
the book and perhaps striving to re. 
form because of it. But few American 
readers will require it as a therapeutic 
agent, and it offers actually no other 
compensation for the pain of reading it. 
It is true that the procession of Nea- 
politan life described with great par. 
ticularity and a good deal of color 
passes before the reader’s eyes, but on 
the whole it is as squalid and hideous 
as a beggar’s sores. The realism of 
the book is Hogarthian in spirit and it 
is hardly possible to imagine it as ap- 
pealing to the American reader. 
CORNELIA ATWOOD PRATT. 


In ‘‘ Jack Raymond,’’* the new 
book by the author of ‘‘ The Gadfly,” 
Mrs. Voynich has transferred to Eng- 
lish soil some of the problems with 
which Olive Schreiner dealt in ‘‘ The 
Story of an African Farm.’’ The lust 
of cruelty shown by the tramp Bona- 
parte, in Miss Schreiner’s book, finds a 
replica in an English vicar; and the 
subjugation of Jack Raymond, who, 
like Waldo, is a boy with a soul, fills 
half the book. Jack and his sister 
Molly are the children of a sailor who 
is drowned and an actress who deserts 
them, leaving them to their uncle, the 
vicar. He has a preconceived preju- 
dice against them which develops 
quickly into antipathy towards the 
boy. Under hatred and suspicion Jack 
grows callous, and, as one by one the 
misdeeds of others are laid at his door, 
he becomes the village outcast. Un- 
loved, misunderstood, lonely, he finds 
the bleak Cornish moorlands a tenderer 
mother to him than the lukewarm 
timidity of the vicar’s wife. His pas- 
sionate love of dumb things, the horror 
of having a bird tortured that makes 
him steal the bishop’s knife and trade 
it for the mavis which a boy has 
trapped,—all the fine impulses and 
noble emotions of a great heart battle 
in him against the injustice of the 
world. 

There is great strength in the telling 
of this part of the story; it is very 

*** Jack Raymond.” By E. Voynich. Lippincott, $1.50, 
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terrible, very realistic, and, if it is ever 
well to depict the worst possibilities 
of a human soul, then Mrs. Voynich 
has done well in picturing the vicar’s 
unbridled cruelty. Many readers, 
however, sickened and haunted by the 
brutal whipping of Jack, will doubt if 
the ocasional good which may be ac- 
complished in this way offsets the mor- 
bid effect of giving such prominence to 
evil. It is the old question of whether 
or not the hangman should do his duty 
in the public square. The problem 
brought home by the latter part of the 
book is of a different kind. Consid- 
ered as a piece of workmanship the 
story of Jack’s manhood is less strong 
than that of his boyhood. When he 
finally escapes from the vicar and is 
placed in school, he defends a younger 
boy from bullying and thus gains the 
friendship of the boy’s mother, who in 
time virtually adopts him, caring for 
him and depending on him as if he 
were her elder son, while both of them 
devote themselves absolutely to the 
younger boy, Theo, who is a musician 
and a genius. The mother dies; Jack 
continues to guard Theo with his love, 
and is repaid in heartbreaking coin,— 
the legal tender of genius, when the 
word is used to denote a sunny, gifted, 
but irresponsible soul. For Jack’s sis- 
ter comes within the circle of those 
who dedicate their all to the young 
man with the gift, and she gives herself 
as a girl may, counting what the world 
calls shame as her privilege of offering 
up her life to him in any form he 
chooses. And through it all, Jack, 
having learned a_ perfect charity 
through much suffering, refrains from 
any word of: reproach and, at the end 
of the book, goes to help Theo out of 
some new difficulty, leaving Molly 
alone to watch beside her little boy 
who has just died. This old-fashioned 
idea that a genius is immune from 
moral law is one which should find 
little sympathy in these days when 
power is more and more recognized as 
conformity with law—physical, psychi- 
cal, and moral; and even if this part of 
the book were as well told as at its be- 

inning, no amount of art could justify 
olly’s defence of Theo at the end. 
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Mrs. Voynich may disagree with Molly 
and think it unnecessary to say so, but, 
if she does, she has made a mistake in 
presenting one side of the argument 
without the other; for poor Jack is too 
heartsick and too tenderly patient to 
say very much when, in these remark- 
able words, Molly begs him to con- 
tinue his devotion to Theo: 


‘‘Remember, he is not quite a human being. It 
is not fair to blame him if he hurts us; he can't 
understand responsibilities, any more than an angel 
might, or a skylark. It’s not his fault that he has 
genius. And if I bore a child to him, he bore one 
to me; his first symphony. Anyhow, if there was 
anything to forgive, I forgave it long ago. Some 
one must pay for the music.” 

Jack shook his head with a hopeless gesture. 
‘* You don’t understand. It wasn’t of you I was 
thinking, You can’t be quite forsaken while I 
live ; and at the worst youre a grown woman and 
can defend yourself, as far as any creature can in a 
world like this. But if you and I had happened to 
die,—there are so many chances in life; and the 
child had lived, and had fallen into uncle’s hands— 
I wonder, did he ever think of that ?” 

She drew his head down against her cheek. 
‘* Dear, that is morbid and unjust ; it’s not like you; 
you are always so just. There was never much 
danger for Johnny ; surely either you or I could al- 
ways have managed to save him from that, if only 
with a little chloroform. And anyway the fates 
have been merciful ; whatever they may do to us, 
they have at least spared the child. Jack, you have 
no right to be bitter against him, the child has 
suffered no wrong. He has hurt no one but me, 
and I have not complained.” 


Few mothers rise to this height of 
**a little chloroform ’’ to neutralize 
the joint: responsibility of mother and 
father for bringing a child into the 
world. Truly, Mrs. Voynich has writ- 
ten a remarkable book. 

MARY TRACY EARLE. 


Mr. Jack London is a young person 
with a formidable vocabulary and real 
stories to tell. As he grows more 
familiar with the difficult tools of his 
craft he will use more delicate ones. 
Witness Kipling, whose early swagger- 
ing Saxon has taken deeper, fuller 
tones, enriching and developing his 
style without loss of that virility which 
it is evident Mr. London cannot sat- 
isfy himself that he achieves without 
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course to forms of speech fairly Hogar- 
thian. 

In this volume of short stories, 
‘* The God of His Fathers,’’ * these 
phrases and words rise out of their 
graves of a century to throw big stones 
at you, brutal records of a brutal, 
primitive life on the Yukon, in ‘‘ The 
Treasure House of the North.’’ One 
welcomes the stories, criticising only 
the fact that they have been trans- 
ferred to us in the rough. He seems 
to toss them to us in the familiar way 
of the placer miners themselves, say- 
ing, ‘‘ Here ’s the dust,—here are the 
scales: weigh it out for yourself.” 
And indeed one cannot read the eleven 
stories which make the book without 
feeling that the treasure-house has 
yielded up to Mr. London real gold. 

Many of the stories are tragic with 
the most difficult, most complex trage- 
dies that can face civilized men who 
have gone back to barbarism. The 
tales are all brave, and all have sanity, 
and are keenly, humorously alive to 
the relative importance of things, — 
the necessity for taking life philosophi- 
cally and the wisdom of fighting for it 
till the last dog is hung, as in ‘* Jan, 
the Unrepentant.”’ ‘‘ Jan’’ isin many 
ways a wonderful story. There is less 
of it, and less to what there is of it, 
than of any of the others, possibly, for 
it deals merely with an attempt to hang 
aman for killing a man. But all the 
figures in it are drawn as sharply as 
their own shadows on the snow. 

** The Scorn of Women”’ is much 
more of a story, and deals with the 
effort of the Colonel’s wife on the hill 
and Freda down in the town (Freda is 
not of the world of the Colonel's wife) 
to keep a man from his fiancée from 
home, who is on her way to him. The 
stealing of Vanderlip from under the 
_— of one Loraine Lisznayi, and the 

nal triumphant handing of him over 
to his Flossie, are worthy of Mrs. 
Hawksbee, and lead the broker in lit- 
erary futures to expect a great deal of 


* “ The God of his Fathers.” By Jack London. McClure, 
Phillips & Co., $r.50. 
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the man who has given us Mrs. Epping- 
well and the Greek dancer. He—or 
perhaps it is the North—draws fearless 
women. 

_M. T. E. 


The author of this book* is pos. 
sessed of one quality that has been 
sadly lacking in some of the historical 
romances that have been so popular 
of late—the quality of self-restraint. 
Without shedding bucketsful of gore, 
without innumerable fights and im- 
possible escapes, she has presented a 
dramatic picture of the corrupt court 
of Louis XV. The famous Duchesse 
de Chateauroux, the foppish courtiers, 
and the sensual King all move natu- 
rally through her pages, and in most 
instances Miss Potter has cleverly con- 
cealed the amount of delving into old 
memoirs and chronicles that the writ- 
ing of the book must have necessitated. 
In the second part the scene shifts to 
Annapolis, and the local life of the 
period is charmingly portrayed, though 
we wish that, in laying on the local 
color, less frequent use had been made of 
the word colonial. To combine it with 
beds, chairs, tables, and doorways was 
perhaps necessary, but when the hero 
eats a ‘‘ colonial breakfast,’’ one feels 
that an ordinary breakfast would have 
done as well. In the last part of the 
book we have the Maryland girl at the 
Court of King Louis, and the contrast 
between the old and the new is well 
drawn, the denouement being exceed- 
ingly good. Though neither extra- 
ordinary nor faultless, ‘‘ The House of 
de Mailly ’’ is better than many of its 
class, and is sure of a welcome from 
lovers of romantic fiction. The jaded 
reader of romances produced with an 
eye to possible dramatization appreci- 
ates the fact that the chapter endings 
have been written with the closing of a 
magazine for a month in view, rather 
than the dropping of a curtain for ten 
minutes. 

C. H. 


*“ The House of de Mailly.”” By Margaret Horton Potter. 
Harper. §r.50. 
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The Aim of Balzac’s “ Comédie Humaine” * 
By ELLA STRYKER MAPES 


THE Comedy of Ancient Greece was ing of the word Comedy —a festal pro- 
a powerful conveyance for the expres- cession—and truth was often sacrificed 
sion of public opinion. Later on, the to produce a mirthful effect. 
Greek plays lost their political charac- In Balzac’s great Comedy we have 





BALZAC 
From a sketch by Falguiére 


ter and became more dramatic in the public and private interests presented 
hands of poets who found their ma- without effort to be amusing. Indeed, 
terials in the fictitious adventures of that object was far from being Balzac’s 
persons in private life. All these eae : 

dramas were based on the literal mean- Pith Set ee. eM 
159 
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aim. When he conceived the idea of 
including all his books under one gen- 
eral title, making that title the figure- 
head of a great purpose, he adopted 
half the original meaning of Comdédie, 
and added the word Aumaine, thus 
giving his work a most significant name 
—the procession of humanity. 

Three words are sufficient to express 
Balzac’s aim in marshalling out this 
procession of over two thousand char- 
acters—to represent life. That was his 
aim,—and life surges through those 
eighty volumes or more like a mighty 
current, rushing through Paris in a 
tumult of thought and passion, cours- 
ing through the Provinces with a steady 
flow of emotion. With Balzac we 
travel highways that lead to cliffs, and 
byways that lead to mires, but whether 
we ascend or descend, the sound of the 
current is always heard, for the ways of 
his books, be they high or low, are 
ever the ways of life. 

Balzac’s idea of writing a history of 
civilized man originated from the 
“study of human life in comparison 
with the life of animals.’’ He tells us 
that ‘* Society makes the man; he de- 
velops according to the social centres 
in which he is placed. There are as 
many different men as there are species 
in zodlogy.’’ Therefore, taking so- 
ciety in France for his theme, this self- 
appointed secretary proceeds to record 
the details of daily life invariably 
ignored by the historian. No eulogy 
on Puritan housewifery gives us such a 
conception of our great-grandmother as 
does a simple description of the dame 
in her homespun gown turning the 
well-worn spinning-wheel. 

Recognizing the important part such 
details play in the understanding of 
past generations, Balzac hopes that 
“in drawing up an inventory of the 
virtues and vices of society, in collect- 
ing the facts of its manifold passions, 
in picturing its characters, in choosing 
its leading events,’’ he may succeed in 
writing the vital history of manners and 
customs. 

He has given us the keynote of the 
philosophy underlying this history in 
saying, —‘‘ Thought, the fountain of 
all good and of all evil, thought, or 





rather passion, which is thought and 
feeling combined, is the social element 
and bond, and it is also an element of 
destruction.’’ This is the corner-stone 
upon which Balzac erected the great 
structure which will remain when mar- 
ble statues of him crumble. 

With this thought as a basis he gath- 
ered a mass of truths from the human. 
ity surging around him and welded 
them all into the wonderful books that 
embody the Private, Provincial, Par- 
isian, Political, Military, and Country 
life of France. These books constitute 
the Studies of Manners and Morals. 

Enlarging upon this thought and 
asking the question, ‘‘If man is 
linked to all about him is there nothing 
above him to which he is linked ?” 
Balzac gives us the Philosophical and 
Analytical Studies as a climax. 

His aim throughout the whole series 
was to reveal man in his relations to 
man and to God—to show how man, as 
Dante says, ‘“‘ by merit or demerit, 
through freedom of the will, renders 
himself liable to the rewards and pun- 
ishments of justice.” 

Bearing this conception always in 
mind, Balzac depicts the romantic 
epoch of French history between Na- 
poleon the Great and Napoleon the 
Little with a magnificent interpretation 
of past imperial splendors and present 
turmoil of aristocracy and democracy 
—‘‘ Passion everywhere and reason 
nowhere.”” He shows how hope beck- 
oned the masses with visions of wealth 
and power—how reality heaped tribu- 
lations upon them until in their reck- 
lessness they: committed the wildest 
excesses. 

In all this the historian will find 
reasons for social transformations; the 
sociologist will find studies so deep that 
he will scarcely dare sound their un- 
easy depths; the philosopher will find 
the problems that have puzzled man- 
kind through centuries,—and those of 
us who are neither historian, sociologist, 
or philosopher, will find the entertain- 
ment we demand of novels. 

The whole world, as it were, posed 
before Balzac the artist, and he trans- 
ferred to his broad canvas the repre- 
sentative forms. He created beings to 
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represent types and in the development 
of their lives he shows the reason of 
fortune and misfortune—the cause of 
vice and effect of virtue. These beings 
were arranged in groups—each group 
having a significance of its own. Fol- 
lowing Balzac’s classification and inter- 

retation we find in the Scenes of 
Private Life a study of youth. Here 
are reflected the evils that result from 
inexperience, the joys that arise from 
fresh emotions. Here stand the youth 
and maiden on the threshold of life— 
untrammelled by the past—eagerly an- 
ticipating the future. 

The Scenes of Provincial Life repre- 
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stages of maturity and approaches de- 


crepitude. ‘‘ Each of these three di- 
visions has its local color,’’ says Balzac. 
‘* Paris and the provinces—that social 
antithesis—furnished the data. Not 
only men but events may be formu- 
lated by types; and there are situations 
in the lives of all, typical phases, which 
I have sought out and studied care- 
fully.”’ 

After the first three groups we have 
next in order the Scenes from Political 
Life. Here private interests mingle 
with public interests. The individual 
life is subordinated to the social ma- 
chine that grinds the masses. 
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sent the period of manhood. Maturity 
has come and with it Jost i//usions. The 
dream of life has faded before the 
seriousness of reality. Passions re- 
place sensations—visions are lost in cal- 
culations. Life has become riper and 
with increasing ripeness has taken on 
a darker hue even as the fruit on vine 
and tree. 

The Parisian Scenes mirror the am- 
bitions and extravagances excited by 
life in a great city. The extremes of 

ood and evil meet; infirmities of 

eart and body are revealed; passions 
become obscured by the column of 
profit and loss; the mind loses its 
verve; man passes through the last 


In the Military Scenes the masses, 
finding that the machine ground with 
awful movement, thrust themselves 
upon it and destroyed the instrument 
of torture. France crushing the throne 
of the Bourbons represents the people 
face to face with monarchy. 

With the shouts of the multitude still 
ringing in our ears, we turn with relief 
to the tranquillity of Country Life. 
Here breathes the serenity of nature, 
the quietude of life ‘‘ far from the 
madding crowd.’’ One can almost 
hear the psalms of the cloisters echoing 
through these rural scenes where man 
has retired from the world and devotes 
himself to philanthropic work, ‘'T is 
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like a beautiful evening at the close of 
a day wherein the sun and tempest 
have striven for supremacy; the 
struggle is over and peace reigns ere 
the darkness falls. 

In all the foregoing studies of man- 
ners and morals Balzac has pictured the 
disorder and unreason of Society. But 
in these latter Scenes he applies ‘‘ the 
great principles of order, of patriotism, 
and morality.’ 

He has now erected a huge structure 
—the massive base somewhat relieved 
by the lighter formation and greater 
beauty of the last story. Next, this 
master architect builds towers and tur- 
rets on high, and in the windows he 
places far-reaching, powerful lights. 

In supplementing the history of 
Society by the Philosophical and Ana- 
lytical Studies, Balzac adds crowning 
glory to his work. He graces and 
illuminates the structure that would 
otherwise be grim and forbidding. 
These studies reveal the causes of the 
effects shown in the Studies of Society. 
Balzac says: ‘‘ In the History of Man- 
ners and Morals I shall have painted 
sentiments and their action—life and 
its movement. In the Philosophical 


Studies I shall tell why those senti- 
ments, on what that life.’’ 
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He not only saw all those effects and 
knew all these causes, but he produced 
them all—and produced them with 
such unparalleled clearness that the 
effects and causes are no plainer than 
the underlying principles illustrated 
in the concluding Analytical Studies, 


These are the last touches —the lights — 


in the towers illuminating the whole 
structure and bringing into distinct 
view every outline. 

Balzac sums it up in saying: ‘‘ Man- 
ners and morals are the stage; causes 
are the machinery; principles are the 
author.’’ 

For a man to conceive a work of such 
gigantic proportions and to execute it 
in accordance with the conception is a 
feat with no parallel in the history of 
literature. No phase of life has been 
omitted. Though giving his close at- 
tention to details Balzac never lost 
sight of his large purpose. In his de- 
sire to give us that knowledge which 
is of most worth—the knowledge of our 
fellowmen—it would seem that he left 
no depth unsounded, no mystery of 
life undeciphered. He has unrolled 
before us the histories of peasants, 
doctors, rectors, lawyers, officials, 
misers, usurers, artists, priests, poli- 
ticians, notaries, business men, sol- 
diers, domestic women, courtesans, 
and women of society. All these 
struggling souls he has portrayed with 
such fidelity that we are lost in wonder 
at the perfection with which he has 
sketched each and every one. How 
was it possible for Balzac to create such 
widely different beings and yet make 
them all so lifelike? Because he was 
gifted with a sympathy that enabled 
him to penetrate the innermost recesses 
of the human heart; because he was 
absolutely fearless in telling what he 
found in those recesses; because he 
knew the cause and effect of his find- 
ings; in short, because he knew the 
types of humanity and portrayed them 
in all the details of their development 
and environment. 

In his eagerness to represent life 
truly Balzac often sacrificed style as we 
commonly understand it. True, the 
Comedy of Human. Life is written un- 
evenly, careless construction frequently 
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marring books that contain some pas- 
sages of perfect prose. But in this 
very irregularity lies one element of his 
power. Regardless of rhetoric, think- 
ing not of forms of speech, he pictured 
life with a vividness that must have 
been lessened in some degree had he 
thought more of the manner of telling. 
It was the vital interest that absorbed 
Balzac, not the superficial form. In- 
deed, when he is most polished Balzac 
is least powerful, for then he thinks 
more of the impression his work will 
make than of the thing he is depicting. 
And as it is above all the genuine life 
in these books that makes them so 
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that they are historical documents. In 
this portrayal of Society Balzac has 
given us moral monstrosities—but that 
does not signify that he himself was 
immoral any more than the physician’s 
account of a distressing case signifies 
that he is likewise afflicted. No book 
is immoral because it presents immor- 
alities—and when it emphasizes the 
misery resulting from sin it becomes a 
distinct moral factor. 

A learned physician once said that 
the only way to make some patients 
care for themselves was to take them 
to a hospital and show them the 
agonies they would have to endure if 
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great we cannot help rejoicing over 
the truth that Balzac often forgot style 
in the ardor of his theme. 

Having determined to depict Society 
and ‘‘ place upon its brow the reason of 
its being,’’ Balzac peoples a mimic 
world of men and things. In this 
world of his own creation he is equally 
true to the virtuous woman and the 
sinner—to the miser and the philan- 
thropist; equally familiar with the 
concerns of a petty mind and the as- 
pirations of a sublime soul. It is be- 
cause of his complete understanding of 
human nature that his novels are nat- 
uralistic documents — because of his 
complete mastery of the details of life 


they disregarded advice. So Balzac 
holds before us the awful pictures of 
vice and corruption as a warning; he 
also holds in the other hand pictures of 
virtue and goodness as examples. 

In publishing his books Balzac gave 
to the world what the world gave him. 
If, therefore, we find much that is not 
pleasing we have only to study Bal- 
zac’s model — life — and we shall find 
there every feature he has reproduced. 
These features, notwithstanding their 
variety and multitude, are firmly drawn 
—portrayed by a man who, in the 
thoroughness of his undertaking, 
studied chemistry before creating a 
hero struggling with the mysteries of 
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that science; investigated the prin- 
ciples of irrigation and arboriculture 
before describing the transformation of 
a village; delved into the physician’s 
lore before picturing the living and dy- 
ing agonies of the flesh; in short, ac- 
quainted himself with the principles of 
any science necessary to the achieve- 
ment of his purpose. 

To this accumulation of knowledge, 
this history of manners and morals, 
this revelation of souls—Balzac adds 
the final touch of Nature. It is the 
completion of the whole—without it 
we should feel a lack as we do in the 
flower without perfume. The insight 
that divined the heart of humanity 
could not fail to discover the spirit that 
dignifies the mountains and graces the 
valleys. With matchless skill Balzac 
pictured the beauties of France, prov- 
ing his gift of divining Nature as well 
as human nature by truthfully drawing 
unfamiliar scenes. There is no better 
illustration of this power of his than 
that wondrous sketch of Norway 
where the ‘‘ majesty of Cold” stands 
forth so grandly that one can scarce 
believe he pictured that which his eyes 
had never looked upon. 

So this history of Society, written 
with the aim of representing life, has 
** its geography as it has its genealogy, 
it families, its centres, persons, actions; 
its armorial history, its nobles, artisans, 
citizens, peasants; its politics, its men 
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of fashion, its army.” 
procession of humanity. 

With untiring zeal Balzac searched 
all these ways of life that he might 
know the windings of each path—that 
he might discover the springs where 
the wayfarer sought refreshment—the 
stones over which he stumbled. Know. 
ing that this knowledge was necessary 
for the fulfilment of his aim Balzac 
left no phase of life unstudied. How 
well he succeeded in embodyiig the 
results of his labor may be judged by 
the complete knowledge of the society 
of his time one has when one has 
studied Balzac’s novels. Not only do 
we gain a knowledge of France at that 
period, but of humanity in all periods 
—for these books contain the know- 
ledge of mankind that makes all the 
world akin, the knowledge that only 
the great ones have, for only they can 
look back and out and forward with the 
comprehensive gaze of a seer. 

Genius alone can divine the inner- 
most life of the races, and as Homer 
stands for Greece, Dante for Italy, 
Shakespeare for England, Goethe for 
Germany—so Balzac stands for France. 
His aim was to represent life—and he 
has given us a drama through which 
the very pulse of humanity throbs. As 
we listen to the heart-beats and are 
profoundly stirred by the thrill they 
bring us, we know that Balzac’s aim 
has been realized—that his great work 
represents life. 


It is truly a 
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(A traditional portrait from one of the Bodlean prints) 


Alfred of England 


By ERNEST MYERS 


KING beloved, a thousand years have found thee 
Sovran still in hearts of English birth; 

King revered, a thousand years have crowned thee 
Type eternal of true English worth. 


Long the toil and dire the load thou borest, 
Rising, falling, rising yet again: 

Ours thy battle when the strife was sorest, 
Ours the fruit of all thy faithful pain. 


Thine the gloom when the war-wave insurgent 
Roared in ruin round thy sheltering fen: 
Thine the glory when thy helm emergent 
Led at Ethandun thy Wessex men. 
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Thine the rede that in the ringing haven 
Laid the warship’s keel and armed her side; 
Thine the sword that smote the robber Raven, 
Drave him seaward with the refluent tide. 


High the hope of those thy fleets of freemen— 
Higher yet, had but their hope foreseen 

Mightier fleets to be, and England’s seamens 
Borne victorious o’er their blue demesne. ~ 


Age from age took up the old sea-story, 
Hand to hand has borne the torch aflame, 
Drake to Blake, and Hawke's to Rodney’s glory, 
Howe and Hood to Nelson’s hero name. 


Great thy grandsire, to his folk transmitting 
Faithful trust in one broad Realm to be: 

Great thy son, and thy son’s seed befitting 
Blood derived from Egbert and from thee. 


By thy faith, the Isle’s due lot discerning, 
Saw her raised above the rugged strife, 
Laboring still toward the light, and learning 
Milder spells to mould her mighty life. 


Force with force but boon with boon requiting, 
Large the welcome of her liberal shore, 

Race to race and mind to mind uniting, 
Northern valiance linked with Southern lore. 


High above the crowd of kings thou risest, 
Fraud nor fury stained thy steadfast soul; 

Warrior scholar, watchfullest and wisest, 
With the sword thou bearest still the scroll. 


Round the world, let day arise or darken, 
Moves in might thy Folk that shall not fail; 

Soul of Alfred, to thy children hearken ; 

Round the world their voices bid thee hail! 














The Literary Cult of the Child 


By LOUISE BETTS EDWARDS 


IN one of our large city libraries, with 
a well-equipped juvenile department, a 
little girl recently asked for ‘‘ a good 
book,’’ and, when offered one by an 


author whose specialty is believed to be: 


child-delineation, firmly shook her 
head. ‘‘ I had it last week,’’ she said. 
“It is n’t a children’s book.”’ 

“‘I thought it was,’’ apologized the 
librarian. 

** Well ’’— somewhat _relenting — 
‘it's a kind of a children’s book, but 
it ’s not a children’s children’s book, 
that ’s all!” 

We have become quite accustomed 
and adjusted to the distinction so 
neatly stated by this youthful critic. 
Books written for children and books 
written about them are so well under- 
stood to be two different things that the 
reviewer, in noticing them, is usually 
kind enough to warn us to which class 
they belong. Childhood, we are 
somewhat frequently reminded, is the 
discovery of the nineteenth century. 
We are awakening to the psychological 
possibilities, to the dramatic possibili- 
ties, to the picturesque possibilities, — 
to all possible possibilities of an ele- 
ment previously put to little literary 
use. -It might be expressed less 
prettily—that the hard-pressed author 
has struck a new vein. Little wonder 
that he works his pickaxe desperately, 
and by sheer force of industry extracts 
grains of gold-dust here and there. 
““ Rhymes are so scarce in this world 
of ours,’’ warbles Calverley, patheti- 
cally, and the same thing is sadly true 
of literary El Dorados. 

Yet readers’ rights precede authors’. 
And perhaps there is something to be 
said for the overworked child in fiction, 
for whom there is no protective law, 
no factory inspector to insist on an 
eight-hour day. These luckless little 
heroes and heroines seem scarcely even 
togetanysleep. At midnight they are 
sitting in thin night-raiment out on the 
stairs, either weeping, or hatching 
devilry, or playing ghost about the 
house to frighten obligingly timid 





grown-ups, or running down to snuggle 
in somebody’s lap and prattle profound 
platitudes. When they do get to bed, 
it is to lie awake planning new esca- 
pades or sobbing over some fresh in- 
sult from the Adult Terrible. As for 
food, in the later books they usually 
steal it; in the earlier ones, which 
went in principally for pathos, they 
mostly languished without it. Then 
there are the real children’s rights— 
those who, possessed of less discrimina- 
tion than the librarian’s young friend, 
devour these works under the impres- 
sion that they are “‘children’s children’s 
books,’’ and hear, read, mark, learn, 


- and inwardly digest their contents to a 


degree disconcerting to pastors and 
masters. Can they fail to gather from 
these—if they gather nothing worse— 
the fact that they are fatally interest- 
ing? To wake up and find himself 
famous was the ruin of a grown-up 
poet ; to childhood, hungry for appreci- 
ation, living in emotion, unscrupulous 
in artifices, téte enlargée is the infalli- 
ble result. Were it otherwise, a cer- 
tain charming little girl would not have 
studiously performed her devotions 
with the door open after overhearing a 
remark on her “ perfect pose in 
prayer’’; or a subscriber have sent 
the editor of a family paper an earnest 
appeal to change the position of the 
** mothers’ column,’’ which exactly 
flanked the juvenile page. ‘‘ The 
children read every line of it,” she 
wrote, plaintively, “‘ and constantly 
startle me with glib quotations show- 
ing that they understand the rearing 
and cherishing of childhood even better 
than I.’’ 

This last objection, however, is of a 
sociological rather than literary charac- 
ter, and perhaps parents must be left 
to solve their own problems—though 
these are heavy enough to move even 
a critic to lend a shoulder. The vital 
test of the child-cult is not its moral 
effect upon its subject, but its artistic 
value. Is it true, is it beautiful, is it 
good ? 
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Is it truce? To depict child-life is 
either to weave from the imagination 
or to reconstruct from Memory, who 
has more transactions with imagination 
than her customers suspect. As we 
look fondly back into the past, we ap- 
pear to ourselves as worse than we ever 
dared to be. For the day of infant 
martyrs in fiction is, thank Heaven, 
waning, and they are books like the 
**Golden Age ’’ which have the floor. 
Perhaps this sprightly, clever, charm- 
ingly illustrated little book is the most 
brilliant failure of its kind that a seeker 
for examples could select. Because its 
children are jolly rather than lachry- 
mose, less sinned against by elders 
than sinning, and because of its few 
faint, very faint echoes of reality,—per- 
haps one to every two or three chap- 
ters,—it has impressed readers who 
frown over ‘‘ Sara Crewe’’ and scoff 
at the apochryphal ‘* Autobiography of 
a Child.’’ But the whole spirit is bi- 
zarre, exaggerated, strained. Children 
are wonderful, but not so wonderful 
as Kenneth Grahame’s. They could n’t 
be. Their sins are not only not so 
picturesque as those of his urchins, but 
not so sinful, nor, even in this day of 
juvenile faire gui plaise, are the hum- 
ble but useful elders quite so supremely 
scorned. As James Whitcomb Riley’s 
boy is made confidentially to explain: 
**T would if I dast 
but I das’ n’t.”’ It all recalls James 
Parton’s observation, that ‘‘ We are 
apt to think of ourselves as very bad, 
and rather great; while as a matter of 
fact we are mostly very small, and 
rather good!”’ 

Riley himself, with a few exceptions 
like ‘* Little Orphant Annie,” voices in 
his poems the fancies of a sentimental 
grown-up about what childhood should 
be rather than what childhood really is. 
His broken baby-language is as ingen- 
ious as overdone, and as untrue as 
Chatterton’s Early English. In the 
attempt to reproduce child-dialect the 
mistake is usually made which brings 
other dialect-writers to grief: the vari- 
ous locutions may be genuine enough, 
taken separately, but no one person 
uses or even knows so many ci them 
to the square inch. The stage Irish- 
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man’s vocabulary is stretched to em. 
brace all the idioms of every village of 
every nook and corner of Ireland’s four 
great provinces; the nursling in the 
child-idyls of to-day utters more baby- 
talk than the output of an entire kin- 
dergarten. 

Take ‘* David Grieve’s’’ son Sandy 
—the most remarkable of children for 
a woman’s pen to draw. Of course, 
he occupies but a few passing pages in 
the story,—but the same may be said 
of Shakespeare’s children,—and during 
those few pages he does nothing but 
suck his thumb in a particularly offen. 
sive, because unrealistic, manner, 
Take, again, that splendid humbug 
** Sentimental Tommy,’’ who may be 
a masterpiece, but is not a boy. Aside 
from the glamour wrought by literary 
skill, books like these attract as plays 
like ‘‘ The Old Homestead ” attract. 
The play may consist, as one acid 
critic remarks, ‘‘ wholly of bringing in 
armfuls of wood and throwing them 
down on the hearth with a bang,” but 
that wood and that bang are enough to 
remind the country-bred man of the 
old farm home, and he is pleased. The 
book relates to the time when 


. . « Meadow, grove, and stream, 
The earth and every common sight 
To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light, 


and produces agreeable reveries. But 
a reminder is not a reproduction, and 
even our rosy retrospective visions are 
not all true. Only childhood itself is 
true to childhood, and it never tells 
what it sees. 

Listen to real children at their im- 
agination-play. Never (unless they 
suspect grown-up eavesdroppers, in 
which case they begin playing to the 
galleries, in obedience to the deepest 
law of human nature) do they use so 
many words, explanations, jarring reit- 
erations, as do Tommy and his com- 
panions. They do not need them, any 
more than lovers need conversation. 
To people who first begin to notice 
child-play, nothing is more astonishing 
than its apparent baldness, its silences, 
its dumb-show, which justly takes so 
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much for granted. That Tommy must 
supply these missing links for grown-up 
readers destroys Tommy’s verisimil- 


itude. The idea touches life—it is 
detail that kills it; it is mechanical— 
it elaborates where it should only hint; 
altogether, it is like carrying home 
sea-foam in the hands. 

To say that books are not realistic is 
far from saying they are not interest- 
ing. ‘‘ Sentimental Tommy ”’ is un- 
doubtedly a great novel, ‘‘ The Golden 
Age”’ is good reading, *‘ Sara Crewe”’ 
can be cried over, and perhaps there 
are people who can endure ‘‘ The Au- 
tobiography of a Child.’’ The protest 
is evoked by some solemn critics’ 
earnest insistence on the psychological 
value of these works, which are some- 
times even called ‘* researches.’’ One 
cannot possibly prove the reverse; but 
an attitude of scepticism is admissible. 
Perhaps, after all, we will never in this 
stage of existence learn much more of 
the life behind us than of that beyond 
us. ‘‘ The things that I have seen I 
now can see no more.’’ Memory is 
fitful, fragmentary, capricious, not 
wholly conscientious. As Jerome K. 
Jerome justly observes, she tells us 
how we fell into a dust-hole at the age 
of three, and if we had nothing but her 
revelations to go by we should be 


_ forced to believe ourselves still p/antdée 


la. Few of us, in looking backward, but 
see ourselves as we would wish others 
to see us. As no one can write out of 
any child-memories but his own, it 
seems safe to say that we will never 
have an accurate transcript of childish 
impressions. There is proof enough of 
that in the way Mrs. Burnett’s sin- 
cerely intended production, *‘ The One 
I Knew the Best of All,” degenerated 
by chapters into a book whose fittest 
title would be ‘‘ Thoughts I Might 
Have Had.” 

The return to the Golden Age is not 
in books about it. The grown-up 
throat shouts itself hoarse over ‘‘ Open 
Sesame,” but the rock door will not 
budge. To enter into that kingdom 
one must be as a little child, and our 
keenest and most longing enjoyment of 
its retrospect comes from an over-con- 
sciousness of the spectator’s attitude. 
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Lookers-on see most of the game, but 
they feel none of it. 


Nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendor in the grass, of glory in the flower. 


Those few modern writers who have 
caught ‘‘ the visionary gleam ”’ fare so 
poorly in fame at the hands of an un- 
discerning public as to re-convince me 
that we care comparatively little for 
the true if we can get the good and the 
beautiful. In the Christmas Century 
Magazine, some years ago, appeared a 
story called ‘‘ Wulfy: A True Waif,”’ 
which deserved all the appreciative at- 
tention which Mrs. Wiggins’s more the- 
atrical ‘‘ Patsey’’ has received. Asa 
reward of virtue, I am unable to re- 
member the author’s name, and have 
never heard a human being speak of 
having read it. ‘*‘ Wulfy’’ was worth 
all the ‘* Patseys’’ going. He was not 
miserable, though his environment 
provided the finest of ‘‘ lay-outs’’ for 
a picture of juvenile wretchedness. 
He did not die, or even threaten to 
die. Mary Hartwell Catherwood’s 
children act more naturally in one 
moment than Mrs. Burnett’s in all the 
term of their unnatural lives. What 
more delicious touch than that where 
the Dogberry twins, in search of their 
straying baby brother, find in the dark 
of the tanner’s cellar an old deed-box 
with its lettered date, and ‘‘ Maude, 
with the unerring logic of childhood,” 
cries out, sobbing, ‘‘See here—‘A. D.’! 
—oh, they ‘ve gone and murdered 
Arty, and put his name on the coffin! ”’ 
Yet it took a novel for grown-ups to 
make the public acquainted with Mrs. 
Catherwood. 

‘* Helen’s Babies ” is half buried un- 
der its avalanche of imitators—so much 
so that to re-read it is to be startled at 
its vivid reality. Incomparable imps! 
They are not unhappy, except when 
they smash their fingers; they are not 
morbid, even when engaged in a de- 
lightful discussion as to whether 
Joseph's coat or ‘‘ Goliaf’s ’’ head were 
the “‘ bluggiest’’’; they are not even 
intentionally naughty—they only want 
to know things. When Toddie, hear- 


” 


ing that ‘‘ the nice piece of news”’ is 
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his mother’s return, sighs regretfully, 
‘‘] fought it might be ve organ- 
grinder,’’ yet at first sight of her face 

ours all the unconscious, unguessed 

omesickness that has been tearing his 
small heart into one wild embrace and 
the sobbing demand, ‘‘ Mamma! sing 
* Charley-one-boy-day!’’’ — every pa- 
rent not an author yearns over him for 
a real, pinchable, kissable baby. 

The whole trouble is, not that the 
child-cult does not contain its germ of 
literary usefulness, but that it has been 
too greedily seized on and too thor- 
oughly threshed. Few people study 
children; fewer still are able to con- 
struct a coherent entity from the re- 
sults of their study. Look at the 
masters: how sparingly though splen- 
didly they used this factor! Little 
Prince Mamillus, ‘* that gallant child,’’ 
a tiny indelible figure on the great 
page of Shakespeare, Miles Warring- 
ton in ‘*‘ The Virginians ’’— stubby, 
scrubby little schoolboy that he is, 
redolent of the earth, if, indeed, not of 
the stables, yet as thoroughly a gentle- 
man in miniature as Colonel Newcome 
in full length—do not intrude their 
psychological processes upon us, or 
snivel their way into our hearts, or an- 
noy us with the unnecessary grandeur 
of their moral ideals. Mamillus, of so 
fine an organization that ‘‘ with mere 
conceit and fear of the queen’s speed’”’ 
he dies, is yet not nearly so polite to 
the teasing court-ladies as was Editha 
to the burglar. Sentimental Tommy 
would never have been guilty of 
** Miley’s ’’ inartistic admission that 
he would give poor cousin Harry any- 
thing, except his horse and his silver 
waist-coat and his custard after dinner. 
Any one of Ouida’s chivalrous children 
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would have scorned him for his ‘‘ loud 
roar of protest ’’’ at the idea of being 
cut in pieces for his sovereign; and 
Lord Fauntleroy, with equal gener. 
osity, would have combined more tact 
than to say bluntly, after ‘* mounting 
the stairs in his little tramping boots, 
of which he was very proud” (and 
which Fauntleroy would have consid- 
erately removed), ‘‘ Since you are so 
poor, Cousin George, here ’s my gold 
moidore, and it 's worth ever so much, 
and it ’s no use to me, because | 
may n’t spend it, you know.”’ 

Material for the pathetic lay thick 
about these children, and !ook how our 
teachers neglected them! Poor little 
Mamillus, baited by a fierce father, 
overshadowed by the fear of a mother’s 
loss—the unfeeling dramatist drops no 
tear over him, and, instead of. having 
him brood in a corner over thoughts 
beyond his years, keeps him bright 
and chirpy’as ‘* yond’ crickets ’’ to the 
last, with his tales of sprites and gob- 
lins, moving among great tragedies 
with the fearless buoyant step of 
blessed ignorance. Why did not 
Thackeray make Miles Warrington’s 
generous little heart sting and suffer 
and sink under the coarseness and mis- 
comprehension of his blockhead father 
and worldly mother? The insensate 
child seems perfectly content. Both 
boys die young, it is true; but they do 
it out of sight, with a decent reserve 
and with no appeal to the lachrymal 
glands. 

Our age unctuously flatters itself on 
its discovery of childhood; but, after 
all, are our Sandys and Heavenly 
Twins, our Tommys and Angelas, 
more natural than ‘‘the least of 
these ’’? 
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LovERS of the woods who are kept 
in town through the hot months can 
have the woods brought to them. It 
is a case of Mahomet and the moun- 
tain. But it is the mountain that 
moves—the whole Adirondack forest, 
compressed between two green covers,* 
a kind of pellet vacation. A chapter 
at night is warranted to refresh the 
most jaded and heat-worn spirit. If it 
rouses, at the same time, an irresistible 
longing for trout-brooks and camp and 
deer and pine balsam, so much the bet- 
ter for the jaded spirit. There will be 
less money for skittles and beer and 
good clothes ; but the soul will have 
had its own. This is the message of 
Mr. Boardman’s little book. Why 
complain that the message is sometimes 
too plain,—almost a sermon, —or that 
the wheels of narrative creak a little ? 
There may have been no young man, 
named Hardy, sent to the Adirondacks 
to recover his health; and there may 
have been no guide, named John—a 
kind of Jonas to his Rollo—who initi- 
ated him into the mysteries of wood- 
craft. We very much hope there never 
were. They are automata at best. 
But the woods are real, and the mys- 
teries, and the delight in their fresh- 
ness and healing. 


The everyday birds that Mr. Torrey 
describes,t ranging from the kinglets 
to the bittern, and winding up with 
“birds for everybody,” form an excel- 
lent basis for study of bird-life. “ The 
descriptions, which escape, on the one 
hand, many technical details confus- 
ing to a beginner, and, on the other, 
the dear-little-bird tone of certain 
writers on the subject, are clear and 
precise. If one can master the twenty- 
five or thirty birds described, either 
directly or indirectly, in Mr. Torrey’s 
book, he has reached the point of in- 
telligent ignorance in ornithology. He 
will know what he does not know, and 
he will have fallen prey to the fascina- 
tion of bird study. The three chapters 


*“ The Lovers of the Woods.” By W. H. Boardman. 
McClure, Phillips & Co. -. 

bd Pd Bradford Torrey. Illustrated. 
Oo, 


veryday Birds.”’ 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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on sparrows would of themselves make 
the book worth while. Points of differ- 
ence are succinctly noted. There is not 
a word too much or a word too little 
for simple clearness. Yet the book has 
charm and atmosphere. 

The illustrations—twelve colored 
plates from Audubon—have a curious 
value. They show, with dazzling clear- 
ness, the advance in nature study in 
the last few years. One has to re- 
member that Audubon broke ground— 
literally and figuratively—if he would 
not find the vigorously colored plates 
and elaborately poised birds a trifle ab- 
surd. One photograph by Mr. Chap- 
man or Professor Herrick is worth them 
all. Audubon’s long journeys into the 
heart of the woods, his paint-box, 
brushes, and easel, were pioneers. The 
green denim tent and the black box, 
with its sliding plates and snapshot, 
have supplanted them. 


The twenty birds described in this 
volume ¢ are common birds—the song 
sparrow, flicker, thrasher, and barn 
swallow heading the list. There is a 
full-page illustration of each bird de- 
scribed, or, better, each illustration is 
followed by a page or two of descrip- 
tion. The text is free from technical 
terms. One feels sure that Mr. Hoff- 
mann’s material is gathered at first- 
hand and that Mr. Thompson’s 
drawings are the result of careful ob- 
servation and conscientious skill. None 
the less the book lacks charm and force. 
One wonders for what class of readers 
it was intended. It is not a book for 
children, nor for scientists, nor for 
artists. It is neither for beginners in 
ornithology nor for advanced students. 
It will, perhaps, make for itself a place, 
and gather its own public out of the 
ever-increasing number of those who 
are interested in nature in all her 
phases. 


** The Woman’s Book of Sports ’’ § 
contains, in its table of contents, 


¢“ Bird Portraits.” By Ernest Seton-Thompson. With 
cones text by Ralph Hoffman. Ginn & Co. §r.50. 

§ ‘“‘ The Woman’s Book of Sports.” By J. Parmly Paret. 
D. Appleton & Co, $1.00. 
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directions for golf, lawn-tennis, sailing, 
swimming, bicycling, and basketball. 
The list has a pleasant sound. One 
likes to think that she holds in her 
hand, in one small book, so many pos- 
sibilities. She starts out, with trustful 
courage, to study the intricacies of 
golf. After a few pages of drivers, 
cleeks, mid-irons, and lofters, she en- 
counters a remarkable statement. “‘ If 
a professional’s services are to be had, 
he will give all the instruction that is 
necessary."” As the young woman’s 
hope in purchasing the Book of Sports 
had been to do away with the services 
of the professional, and to spare her 
friends the tiresome duty of accom- 
panying her around the links, she is a 
little disconcerted. The conclusion of 
the sentence, however, renews cour- 
age. ‘‘ But if the novice intends to 
learn the game alone, it is well to begin 
by hiring a caddie and practice first at 
driving from the tee.” The “ cad- 
die ?”—the “‘ tee ?”’ She blinks again 
and readson. She is advised to tell 
““the caddie to bring them all in 
again.’ She rises with sudden deter- 
mination. She lays the ‘‘ Woman’s 
Book of Sports’’ respectfully and 
firmly on the shelf. She goes forth to 
seek her caddie. He will tell her how 
to play golf. 

“With the Wild Flowers’’* dis- 
avows in an ingenious preface any claim 
to system. It is ‘*‘ A Rural Chronicle 
of our Floral Friends and Foes, de- 
scribing them under their familiar Eng- 
lish names.’’ Its main purpose is to 
answer some of the whys of plant life. 
The illustrations of the book, many of 
them taken from photographs of the 
plants described, are excellent. The 
frontispiece of Indian Pipe is especially 
faithful and beautiful. The book is 
like a careless ramble on a June day. 
If one has time to wander from flower 
to flower, he may bring home a rich 
store. There will be little of classifica- 
tion or of technical terms in the knowl- 
edge acquired. But a new beauty in 
nature, and fresh wonder, will have 
opened out to him. The literary and 
scientific allusions in which the book 


*** With the Wild Flowers from Pussy Willow to Thistle- 
down.” By Maude Going. Baker & Taylor Co. $1.00. 
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abounds—Huxley’s discovery of the 
connection between old maids and 
clover, and Mountain Phelps’s humility 
before the omnipresent pusley — are 
stories told by the way as if the book 
were indeed a ramble on a June day, 
through the fields, with no thrifty in- 
tention of bringing home facts or 
information. 


When a book begins ‘‘ My Dear 
Little Friends ’’ the judicious reader 
goes warily. He does not object to 
the author’s having friends, or little 
friends, or even dear little friends. But 
he shrinks a little from the talky-talky- 
down tone that is liable to follow. He 
has no assurance that the sugar-coated 
information about to be dealt out to 
him will not prove too sweet or stick in 
his throat or otherwise disagree with 
him. If he has courage, however, to 
go on ‘‘ Among the Pond People’”’ ¢ 
he will meet with happy disappoint- 
ments. Once the introduction is safely 
over and the dear little friends conde- 
scendingly welcomed to its pages, the 
atmosphere changes. Down in the 
bottom of the pond it is cool and dark 
and clean and slimy. The little fishes 
swim in and out. Entertaining things 
happen to them, and true things. If 
there is a fishy moral to some of the 
tales, it is not an impossible moral. 
One may glide safely over it—as the 
little fishes do. And the delicious 
sense of frog humor and snapping- 
turtle satire and mud -turtle pride 
atones for a great deal. One lays 
down the book with quickened sym- 
pathy for everything that crawls and 
creeps and swims. 


Another ‘‘ How-to-Know ’’ book,} 
with six hundred illustrations, beauti- 
fully printed and beautifully bound. It 
is rather heavy to carry on a stroll 
along the beach, but the varied and 
technical information which it contains 
could hardly be compassed into smaller 
space. It is a guide and a reference 
book combined, written to meet the 


+ “ Among'the Pond People.” By Clara Dillingham Pier- 
son. E,. P. Dutton & Co. 


1.25. 
+“ The Sea-Beach at E Tide.” By Augusta Foote 
Arnold, The Century Co. $2.40 net. 
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popular taste of amateur collectors and 
students on the ‘Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts. The illustrations are very clear. 


An evidence * of the gradual revela- 
tions of nature through the love for two 
birds. Not wide enough in its interest 
for grown-up bird-lovers. 


Mrs. Wright’s new book f is different 
from any nature book ever written. 
Not only does the author combine the 
botanist’s knowledge with the poet’s 
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imagination, so that the reader is sure 
of technical information, clothed artisti- 
cally, but also the full-page illustrations 
are unique. Without text they would 
make a beautiful book by themselves, 
reproducing, as they do, scenes beside 
brook and river, in the meadows and 
woods, and by the wayside. A num- 
ber of them are mounted effectively on 
dark backgrounds. The chapters are 
bound together by a slight thread of 
romance, fanciful, and with a keen 
sense of humor, suggestive of what 
Mrs. Wright may do in future years. 


Woman and Author 
By INA BREVOORT ROBERTS 


THE Author put his papers aside as 
the Woman who had come to ask his 
advice entered the room. 

He never failed to feel interest in the 
people who came to him on the same 
errand. They reminded him of him- 
self at the beginning of his literary 
career: hopeful one moment, pitifully 
depressed the next, but always eager 
and full of joy in his work. The 
Author always thought of himself at 
that stage very tenderly, as of a child 
that had died in its youth. 

He advanced to greet his guest, and 
invited her with his best manner to be 
seated. She looked up at him grate- 
fully and murmured something inartic- 
— as she took the chair he offered 

er. 

He could see that she was struggling 
with a mortal shyness and his heart 
warmed toward her. She was very 
young, very much in earnest, and, he 

as glad to see, very humble. The 
Author often found himself confronted 
by assertive young people who came 
ostensibly to get advice, in reality to 
give it. 

He talked to this Woman gently, 
and gradually she forgot to be shy in 
her eagerness to pour out her heart to 
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someone who could understand. Her 
eyes glowed, her color deepened, and 
she trembled as she talked. 

The Author listened carefully, won- 
dering if she had talent. She did not 
talk well, which he considered a point 
in her favor. He drew her out about 
her work—what she had done and 
what she hoped to accomplish; and he 
led her to question him. 

** It was kind in you to let me come,”’ 
she said earnestly. ‘‘ I suppose it is a 
little thing to you, but you don’t know 
what it will mean to me to have you 
read some of my work. I do not expect 
you to criticise it; that would be too 
much to ask. I just want you to tell 
me whether, after I have worked and 
studied years and years, I shall be able 
to write.”’ 

The Author smiled into the eager 
face uplifted to his. ‘‘ You want me 
to tell you that ?” he said. ‘*‘ What I 
must tell you first is that the way will 
be long and hard even if you have 
talent; that many people never achieve 
more than a mediocre success; that 
more fail altogether; and that others 
starve with Fame in sight.” 

** [know all that,’’ cried the Woman. 

**I ought to tell you also,’’ the 
Author went on, not heeding her in- 
terruption, “‘ that the writer must give, 
in payment for success, not merely the 
labor of his hands and brain, but the 
travail of his soul as well. If he would 
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move the world he must put into what 
he writes all that he feels, his very 
self,— what he becomes through his 
sorrows.” 

** Yes, Iknow.’’ The Woman spoke 
somewhat impatiently. ‘‘I am_ will- 
ing, glad, to give all this, but I want to 
be sure that the giving will not be in 
vain.” 

** But reading these will not enable 
me to tell you that,’’ protested the 
Author, touching the manuscripts she 
had handed him. ‘* Only by travelling 
the road can you find out what lies at 
the end of it for you.”’ 

** The not knowing is the only thing 
I cannot endure,” answered the Wo- 
man. ‘‘I don’t mind the work, or 
even the waiting; the depression, the 
feeling that it is folly for me even to 
try to write, is the one thing I cannot 
fight. But if someone who knows 
should tell me I have talent, no obstacle 
would discourage me.”’ 

** Do you realize the responsibility of 
what you are asking me to do ?’”’ the 
man asked. 

** But is it impossible ?’’ urged the 
Woman. “ Is there no way to tell ?”’ 

The Author was silent. He knew a 
way, but he had never spoken of it to 
anyone; it was a way too cruel, too 
merciless. Suddenly he resolved that 
he would try it with this girl. She 
was too young to feel fully the torture 
of it, and though it might hurt hera 
little, it would cure her of her desire to 
write. He thought as he looked at her 
that she needed to be cured. Even 
though the vital spark of genius burned 
within her, her body looked too frail to 
be given over to the servitude of her 
mind. 

** Yes,’’ he said at last slowly ; “‘ there 
is a way.” 

** What is it ?”’ 

The Author took his eyes from her 
face and looked past her to a picture on 
the wall. 

** A good many believe,’’ he began, 
** that in order to become a great writer 
a man ora woman must have some deep 
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trouble, a sorrow that wrings the very 
soul.”’ 

** Yes,” said the Woman. 
listening breathlessly. 

** I do not know whether you share 
this belief,’’ the Author went on, ‘‘ but 
we will assume that you do. Now 
think what is the greatest sorrow that 
could come to you, what loss would 
leave your life most desolate, what cup 
of anguish would be most bitter to you. 
It may be the death of someone you 
care for, it may be the loss of a man 
you love, or of your belief in him; you 
need not tell what it is; only decide in 
your own mind what pain you pray 
most earnestly to be spared.” 

The Author did not look at the Wo- 
man as he talked; he kept his eyes 
above her head. 

** Now,’’ he continued, ‘‘ suppose it 
were promised you that you should be- 
come a great writer, that your books 
should not only move the world, but 
become immortal, if with this boon you 
must also take the anguish I spoke 
of. How would you choose? Both? 
Or would you forego the one that you 
might be spared the other? Or, stay, 
not how would you choose, for Con- 
science might govern your choice, but 
how would you wish to choose, if you 
had only yourself to think of ?”’ 

As he stopped speaking the Author's 
eyes sought the Woman’s face. She 
was as white as death and there was a 
look in her eyes pitiful to see. There 
was anger there also. 

** You should have spared me; you. 
should have refused to show me such a 
cruel way,’’ she cried; *‘ I shall not an- 
swer your question.” 

** You have answered it, my child, 
as I answered it myself years ago,’’ the 


She was 


Author answered gently. ‘‘ Go home 
and write.’’ 
The Woman rose. ‘‘ I—’’ she be- 


gan, but stopped to put a hand to her 
throat as though she were choking. 
“It is not—’’ once more the Woman 
in her tried to deny his words, but the 
Writer would not. 
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Literary Autographs 





By WILBUR FINLEY FAULEY 


IN a certain corner of the British 
Museum, aloof from the stare of Egyp- 
tian mummies and the immobility of 
Grecian deities, lies a world of singular 
interest. It is designated in small let- 
ters, thus: ‘‘ Literary Autographs” ; 
but to one who will linger long, and 
through the glass trace out the varied 
scrawls, will come consummate satis- 
faction. A sense of living with each 
individual author comes rushing over 
you. With Swift, in his humor, you 
smile; with Byron, in his loneliness, 
sigh, and with indignation towards the 
oppressors you repeat the words of 
John Dryden, who, in 1682, wrote to 
Lawrence Hyde, First Lord of the 
Treasury, as follows: 


I know not whether my Lord Sunderland has in- 
terceded with your Lordship for half a yeare of my 
salary. But I have two other advocates, my ex- 
treame wants, even almost to arresting, and my ill 


health. . . If I darst, I wou’d plead but little 
merit and some hazards of my life . . . butI 
onely think I merite not to sterve. . . . Be 


pleased to looke on me with the eye of compassion : 
some small payment wou’d render my condition 
easy. The King is not unsatisfyed with me, the 
Duke has often promised me his assistance ; and 
your Lordship is the conduit through which their 
favours passe: Either in the Customes or the Ap- 
peales of the Excise, or some other way: meanes 
cannot be wanting if you please to have the will. 
'T is enough for one age to have neglected Mr. 
Cowley and sterv’d Mr. Buttler. 


In a letter to his solicitor, Lord 
Byron sets forth his pecuniary difficul- 
ties. An alien from his native land, 
his voice rises like a cry from the wil- 
derness. He writes with bold helpless- 
ness, and says: 


It is in the power of God, the Devil, and Man, to 
make me poor and miserable, but neither the second 
nor the third shall make me sell Newstead, and by 
the aid of the first, I will persevere in this resolu- 
tion, ‘‘ My father’s house shall not be made a den 
of thieves.” Newstead shall not be sold. I am 
some thousand miles from home, with few re- 
sources, and the prospect of their daily becoming 
less, Ihave neither friend nor counsellor, my only 
English servant departs with this letter; my situa- 
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tion is forlorn enough for a man of my birth and 
former expectations ; do not mistake this for a com- 
plaint, however. I state the simple fact, and will 
never degrade myself by lamentations. 


The brighter side of Jonathan Swift 
is emphatically declared in a note to 
one Martha Blount, penned in all play- 
fulness, having been written in Dublin 
February 29, 1727-28. It is a letter of 
great charm, and affords a glimpse of 
the metropolis at that time. He 
begins: 


I long to see you a London lady, where you are 
forc’d to wear whole cloathes, and visit in a chair, 
for which you must starve next summer at Peters- 
ham with a mantua out at the sides, and spunge once 
a week at our house without ever inviting us in a 
whole season to a cow-heel at home. I wish you 
would bring Mr. Pope over with you when you 
come, but we will leave Mr. Gay to his beggars and 
his operaes till he is able to pay his club. 


Charles Dickens was under the 
shadow of death when he dashed off a 
note to Charles Kent, Esquire, from 
Gad’s Hill Place, on June 8, 1870. 
There is a hint of deep agitation in the 
lines, scribbled in feverish haste: 


To-morrow is a very bad day for me to make a 
call . . . but I hope I may be ready for you at 
three o'clock. If I can’t be—why then I sha’n't be, 


Fifty-one years previous to this note, 
Sir David Wilkie wrote to Percy Nur- 
sey of an unknown writer, whose star 
was just rising, and we tremble at what 
might have been the fate of Sir Walter 
Scott’s greatest romance: 


You may probably have heard of the new novel 
that has been expected from the great unknown. It 
is known as /van-Hoe, but I hear it has met with a 
disaster. A Leith ship that had on board the copies 
that were to supply the London market, in its pas- 
sage, a few days ago, sprung a leak, and the copies, 
if not the ship, are said to have been all destroyed. 
It is said to be a very fine thing; the scene is in 
Sherwood forest and some of the characters are to 
be Robin Hood and Little John, etc., with the 
manners and descriptions entirely English. 


Samuel Coleridge writes an interest- 
ing letter to Basil Montague, February 
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I, 1826, concerning the doctrines of 
Edward Irving. He says: 


But as I do not understand, I do not judge—but 
am willing to believe, that as preached by Mr, Ir- 
ving, it will be to edification, tho’ for myself, I am 
not ashamed to say, that a single Chapter of St. 
Paul’s Epistles or St. John’s Gospel, are of more 
value to me, in light, in life, in love, in comfort, 
than the books of the Apocalypse, of Daniel and 
Zachariah, all together. In fact, I scarcely know 
what to make even of the second coming of our 
Lord. Is he not ‘‘my Lord and my God”? Is 
there aught good in the soul, and he not a Dweller 
there? 


To H. N. Coleridge, the poet’s son, 
William Wordsworth wrote on July 20, 
1834, eight years after the foregoing 
epistle, sympathizing with him in the 
loss of his father: 

I cannot give way to the expression of my feel- 
ings [he writes with infinite tenderness] upon this 
mournful occasion ; I have not strength of mind to 
do so, The last year has thinned off so many of 
my friends, young and old that it would 
be no kindness to you were I to yield. Solemn and 
sad thoughts and remembrances are pressing upon 
me. It is nearly forty years since I first became 
acquainted with him whom we have just lost ; and 
though I have seen little of him for the 
last twenty years, his mind has been habitually 
present with me. 


Charles Lamb, in a letter to John 
Clare, written August 31, 1822, flits 
from the sublime to the ridiculous, in 
highly amusing fashion: 


I send you two little volumes of my spare*hours. 
They are of all sorts ; there is a Methodist hymn for 
Sundays, and a farce for Saturday night. Pray give 
them a place on your shelf. Since I saw 
you, I have been in France and have eaten frogs. 
The nicest little rabbity things you ever tasted. 
Do look about for them. Make Mrs. Clare pick off 
the hind quarters, boil them plain, with parsley and 
butter. The fore quarters are not so good. She 
may let them hop off by themselves. 


On February 6, 1832, Thomas Carlyle 
wrote a letter to Macvey Napier, ask- 
ing leave to review Ebenezer Elliot’s 
** Corn Law Rhymes”’ for the Zdin- 
burgh Review. He says: 


His remarks have more of sincerity and genuine 
natural fire than anything that has come in my way 
oflate. . . I would also willingly do the un- 
known man a kindness, or rather a piece of justice ; 





for he is what so few are—a man and no clothes. 
horse. 


Later on, he alludes to his failure to 
find a publisher for his ‘‘ Sartor Re. 
sartus.”’ 


I have given up the opinion of hawking my little 
MS. book about any further, For a long time it 
has lain quietly in its drawer, waiting for a better 
day. The book-selling trade seems on the edge of 
dissolution, The force of Puffing can no farther 
go, yet Bankruptcy clamours at every door; sad 
fate! to serve the Devil and get no wages from 
him! 


Alexander Pope’s epistle to Rev. 
William Warburton, written June 18, 
1735, begins thus: 


This letter, Dear Sir, will be extremely laconic, 
I shall stay in London, this month, therefore send 
me full powers and instructions, and I will receive 
and dispose of yr money. 


Referring to Lord Bolingbroke, he 
continues: 


He went for Calais four days since; with the 
strongest purpose never to return, The Learned 
world will gain by what the Political world has lost ; 
which to you and me is a consolatory consideration. 


His last words are full of affection: 


Adieu, Dear Sir, and forgive me that I repeat ye 
only thing I have to say, that I am wholly yours. 


Edward Gibbon, on June 30, 1788, 
wrote a touching letter to his Aunt 
Hester, upon his departure for Lau- 
sanne: 


Your good wishes and advice will not, I trust, be 
thrown away on the barren soil ; and whatever you 
may have been told of my opinions, I can assure 
you with truth that I consider Religion as the best 
guide of youth, and the best support of old age; 
that I firmly believe, there is less real happiness in 
the business and pleasures of the World, than in 
the life, which you have chosen, of devotion and 
retirement. 


Great historians were not exempt 
from trials and tribulations. David 
Hume was evidently sorely indignant 
when, on July 8, 1766, he wrote the 
following letter to Richard Davenport, 
with reference to the proposal to obtain 
a pension from the Government for 
Jean Jacques Rousseau: 

I see that this whole affair is a Complication of 
Wickedness and Madness ; and you may believe I 
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heartily repent that I ever had any connexion with 
so pernicious and dangerous a Man. He has evi- 
dently been all along courting, from ostentation, an 
Opportunity of refusing a Pension from the King, 
and at the same time of picking a Quarrel with me, 
in order to cancel at once all his past Obligations 
to me. 


Lord Macaulay also was burdened 
when he wrote to Macvey Napier, on 
July 20, 1838, in relation to Brough- 
am’s share in the Edinburgh Review : 


As to Brougham’s feelings towards myself, I know 
and have known for a long time that he hates me. 
For during the last ten years if I have gained any 
reputation either in politics or letters, if I have had 
any success in life, it has been without his help or 
countenance, and even in spite of his utmost exer- 
tions to keep me down. I will not, unless 
I am compelled, make any public attack on him. 
But . . . I neither love him nor fear him, 


Somewhat more subdued in tone is 
William Cowper’s letter to the Rev. 
William Unwin, written October 31, 
1779, on Dr. Johnson’s ‘‘ Lives of the 
Poets ’’ : 


With one exception, and that a swingeing one, I 
think he has acquitted himself with his usual good 
sense and sufficiency. His treatment of Milton is 
unmerciful to the last Degree. A Pensioner is not 
likely to spare a Republican, and the Doctor, in 
order, I suppose, to convince his royal Patron of 
the sincerity of his Monarchical Principals, has be- 
labor’d that great Poet’s character with the most 
Industrious Cruelty. I am convinced by the way 
that he has no ear for poetical parts, or that it was 
stopped by prejudice against the Harmony of Mil- 
ton’s. Oh! I could thresh his old jacket till I made 
his pension jingle in his pocket. 


William Makepeace Thackeray’s 
wrath rises in a note, dated September 
12, 1851, addressed to T. W. Gibbs. 
He refers to some passage in Sterne’s 
Letters and his ‘‘ Bramine’s Journal”: 

He was n’t dying, but lying I’m afraid—God 
help him—a fiercer and wickeder man it is difficult 
to read of of course, any man is welcome 
to believe as he likes for me except a parson: I 
can’t help looking upon Sniff and Sterne as a couple 
of traitors and renegades . . . with a scornful 
pity for them in spite of their genius and greatness. 
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1868, Robert 
Browning replied to William G. Kings- 
land, regarding some thrust from the 
public: 


On November 29, 


I can have little doubt that my writing has been, 
in the main, too hard for many I should have been 
pleased to communicate with, but I never design- 
edly tried to puzzle people, as some of my critics 
have supposed. On the other hand, I never pre- 
tended to offer such literature as would be a sub- 
stitute for a cigar, or a game at dominoes, to an idle 
man. 


Lord Lytton, in a letter to Macvey 
Napier, with reference to an article for 
the Edinburgh Review, and to the sup- 
posed neglect of his novels, and depre- 
ciatory allusions in the Review, writes 
as follows: 


The singleness with which, as a novelist, I have 
contended against all prejudice and all hypocrisy, 
has of course gained me enemies and all 
envy and all scorn are vented more successfully on 
works like mine than those of a graver nature. 


Alfred, Lord Tennyson, on October 
22, 1864, penned a letter to W. C. 
Bennett, with an accompanying sketch 
of the mail matter which awaited him 
upon his return from abroad. He in- 
cludes, in brackets, ‘‘ MS. poems,” 
** printed proposals for poems,” “‘ re- 
quests for subscriptions, efc.,” “‘ letters 
for autographs,’’ “‘ anonymous insolent 
letters,”’ and ‘‘ letters asking explana- 
tion of particular passages.”’ In the 
right-hand corner he writes: ‘‘ Look at 
this pile which, on my return from 
abroad, I find heaped on my table ’”’; 
concluding with, ‘‘ Believe me, tho’ 
penny-post maddened, yours ever.” 

It is with great reluctance that one 
departs from this spot, but one comes 
away with the feeling of having been 
in closer touch with those who have 
gone before. The incarnation of 
thought, seemingly fresh from these 
beautiful and wondrous lives, affords a 
chance glimpse of untold struggles and 
ultimate victories, 





DEAR BELINDA, 

There is at the present moment one 
subject of interest and one only—the 
motor-car: its speed, its cost, its dan- 
gers, its likelihood of improvement, its 
convenience, its superiority to trains. 
Bicycles are neglected, the cricket 
scores trouble no one: all curiosity 
centres in the results of the motor 
races. The motor has come to stay; 
and it will be passing into literature 
soon, or I am much mistaken. We 
shall be having ‘‘ The Motor-crat of 
the Breakfast Table,’’ ‘‘ Mariana of 
the Motor-car,’’ and some “‘ Elizabeth” 
titles, too. Newspapers are even now 
full of the new craze, and journalists 
always precede novelists. 

The Insurance Companies will have 
to issue anti-motor policies, so deadly 
are they becoming. Boadicea in her 
chariot with scythe-wheels hardly did 
more execution than an enfranchised 
stock-broker can compass in one of 
these machines. Beggars on horseback 
do not compare with brokers in motors. 
Human nature always loses its head 
when there is a prospect of attaining 
great speed. A very good proof of the 
madness that motors can lead to is in 
the great race, just finished, from Paris 
to Berlin. Under ordinary conditions, 
one could say that if there was one 
place where a Parisian would not want 
to go (except in an armored train), it 
w’s to Berlin. But, under the influ- 
ence of the motor craze, he races there! 
Is the motor to federate the world ? 
England being surrounded by water, 
we have no chance of visiting ancient 
enemies in this way. Instead, we race 
to Northampton. 

This desire to get quickly from Lon- 
don to Northampton bewilders and 
baffles me. Why get to Northampton 
at all? Why not stay at home and 
read Truth in an arm-chair? By the 
way, an arm-chair motor would not be 
a bad thing, provided it did not go 
more than six miles aa hour. But to 


rush through the atmosphere to North- 
ampton—to see who can get to North- 
ampton first—it is inconceivable. I 
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don’t want to get to Northampton at 
all. I would as soon get to Birming. 
ham. People will be racing to Burs. 
lem next. Burslem! Motors are ex. 
cellent things—to abstain from, like 
those 50/. supper-tables at Stafford 
House the other day. I shall never 
cease to be proud of being one of the 
persons who did not take a table. But 
to have a motor and feel bound to go 
somewhere in it is a kind of slavery 
that clamors for an Abraham Lincoln. 
To be perpetually going away from 
home at high speed is almost a defini- 
tion of hell. In goggles, too, and a 
mackintosh, with the shrieks of dying 
villagers always in your ears! Why is 
it that the children one kills with a 
motor are always the sons and daugh- 
ters of ‘‘ one of our most respected 
fellow-townsmen ?” ‘‘ Kismet,’’ the 
fatalistic cry of the East, will soon be 
translated here by ‘‘ So mote it be.”’ 
The most important event since I 
last wrote to you has been the publi- 
cation of the Census returns, showing 
that there are a. million more women 
than men in these islands. This being 
so, it seems absurd to prosecute Earl 
Russell for bigamy. The wonder is 
that more of us are not bigamists. 
What are the million going to do about 
it? They want a leader. The diffi- 
culty, I suppose, would be to decide 
on what women constitute this surplus- 
age; for every woman, married or un- 
married, might hold that she did, or no 
woman might care for the honor. How- 
ever, there they are, somewhere, a 
solid million of women in excess of 
men, and if only they were mobilized 
it might be awful. Meanwhile, they 
seem all to be writing garden-books. 
Nowadays the new books are chiefly 
garden-books —the war crop having 
gone off, and the love-letter strain not 
yielding the results that were expected 
of it. But the garden knows no rest. 
What a gift our authors have of over- 
doing a good thing! The garden- 
books, practical and sentimental, that 
these three summers have seen would 
sink a ship. Miss Jekyll must, how- 
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ever, be excepted from my indictment, 
for her matter is ripe. Her new book, 
““ Water Gardens,’”’ is to me, who have 
neither vale nor water, unimportant; 
put those that have will be glad of her 
hints, and her pictures are a joy in 
themselves and a menace to the town. 
Another gardening volume is ‘‘ The 
Book of Asparagus,” which comes 
just as the asparagus season is over. 
This is like Dead Sea fruit—*‘ rather 
than all these pages,” one cries, ‘‘a 
bundle of the herb itself!’’ I doubt if 
it is the function of literature to remind 


sone so acutely of what one has lost. 


True, there are strawberries to take off 
the edge of regret; but asparagus 
comes first. The book says nothing of 
the fructifying of the plant by a neigh- 
bor’s pets; but it is generally held that 
mother’s favorite cat or dog is best. 
Vines, of course, need grandmother’s; 
but the supply is necessarily limited. 
Novels are, as usual, in plenty, but 
not of the highest quality. America 
sends ‘‘ The Aristocrats,’’ a collection 
of letters written by Lady Helen Cole, 
staying in the Adirondacks, to her 
cousin, the Countess of Edge and 
Ross. Lady Helen went to the Adi- 
rondacks for her brother’s health. 
Providence is supposed to have or- 
dained his feebleness, but Lady Helen 
suspects the cause to be wet feet and 
going the act. The book is amusing. 
The oddest book that America sends 
is ‘‘ Billy Baxter’s Letters,’’ a work 
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small in bulk but fruitful in perplexity. 
To read it is to struggle with a night- 
mare. It isastudy in American slang, 
and American slang differs from all | 
other. Ordinary slang in England tells 

its own story, to a large extent, and 
adds to its vocabulary but slowly. In 
America slang is a mystery, and one 
must do little else if one would keep 
pace with it. Here is something from 
Billy’s remarks on grand opera: ‘‘ I 
was over in New York with the family 
last winter, and they made me go with 
them to *‘ Die Walkiire.” . . . When 
I got the tickets I asked the man’s ad- 
vice as to the best location. He said 
that all true lovers of music occupied 
the dress circle and balconies, and that 
he had some good centre dress circle 
seats. Here ’s a tip, Jim. If the 
box-man ever hands you that true 
lover’s game, just reach in through the 
little hole and soak him in the solar for 
me. It ’s coming to him.” Is this 
language part of the American inva- 
sion, one wonders. You know, of 
course, that America is acquiring the 
earth, Mr. Pierpont Morgan now 
wants to take over the Boer War, I 
understand, and transfer it as a show 
to Chicago, to be managed by Buffalo 
Bill. Meanwhile the campaign pro- 
ceeds slowly, with heavy casualty lists 
both at the front and at Queen’s Hall. 

Your friend, 
ARTHUR PENDENYS. 
Lonpon, July, 1901. 
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Perry, Gerald Stanley Lee, Christian Brinton, Ruth Putnam, P. G. Hubert, $r., Carolyn 
Shipman, Dr. William Elliot Griffis, and the editors. 


BELLES LETTRES vure of Sir Henry Rawlinson, the facsimile of a 


C—Home Thoughts. Barnes, $1.50. miniature of the fourteenth century, showing the 
As sensible a group of essays as we have read in medizeval idea of the tower of Babel, reproductions 
many a month is collected in ‘‘ Home Thoughts.” of the arrow-headed writing, and pictures of the 
The author, who should not be unnamed, wehes a Ss which the warriors worked their killing 
subjects interesting to women, both before and after machines in those carly days. After an outline of 
marriage, in a wise, friendly, old-fashioned wa Babylonian Assyrian history, we have well-selected 
which is quite unusual in this age of semniniiek specimens, the literature of power—the mind, as it 
and expedient methods. Garden literature isadded °T® of these ancient warriors, merchants, scholars, 
to by ‘‘A Tuft of Hepaticas” and ‘ Friendship lowems, Py eee. a ers, and heirs, dream- 
: ” ers, and poets, photographed, Despite the strange 
and Consolation of a Garden. bey rae of nieve: humanity, and the oddity 
Higginson — American Orators and Oratory. 0f the things written about forty centuries ago, the 
ctures delivered by Thomas Wentworth Hie, occasional lacunz, and the uncertainties of transla- 
ginson at Western Reserve University, under ion, we can almost, as we read, feel the pulses of 
the auspices of Western Reserve Chapter, these ancient men and women. They were warm 
Daughters of the American Revolution . lovers and hearty haters, who reverenced and in- 

s s : 7M wold thule gods tnd: aunt. Ghtle’ thonghts rangi 
perial Press. 500 copies. 1.50. ‘ voke eir gods and sent their thoughts ranging 
These three lectures are concerned with ‘‘ Colonial — Beary am a — a to a 
Oratory; or, The Reign of the Clergy,” ‘‘Revo- whence were hewn, and the hold of the pit whence 
pve Oratory ; or, Tr he Rise of the. Lawyers,” were dug, many of the dogmas and ideas which are 
and ‘ Anti-Slavery and Lyceum Oratory.” They "ow the common property of Hebraism and popular 
were delivered in Col. Higginson’s most anecdotal Christianity. In rich human interest nothing ex- 
style, and are reported with as much of his manner els the Tel-el-Amarna letters, sent from Assyria 
as one could expect. and foundin Egypt. Here are greetings and hopes 
for sons and daughters and for wives and sisters as 
Tenney — The Dream of My Youth. By E.P. well as for kings, and best wishes even for chariots 
Tenney. Lothrop, $1.00. : and horses. We have lists of presents, reports of 
A curious little book, half story, half philosophical campaigns, and suggestions as to bridal trousseaux. 
religion, with a background of mountain and sea, As affectionate on paper, and as flattering and 
and an unpractical man to do most of the talking. honey-sweet as may be the correspondence of to- 
“Our world is so made up that sorrow is not day, so were the letters of those who despatched and 
artistic, unless the cloud be turned to the sun to exchanged their terra-cotta slabs as epistles, end no 
show the silver lining,” ‘‘ Unless my conduct doubt, as we read between the lines and apply the 
matches the laws that are fitted for universal being, _ pinch or the shovel full of salt to many of the state- 
it is wrong,”—this is the wise, suggestive sort of _ ments, so did they. This is a very rich and full 
thing that Old Man Peter says. selection of Assyrian literature, put in trustworthy 


* and attractive form. Many scholars and translators 
The World’s Great Books. Assyrian and Baby- have made their contributions and a warm welcome 
lonian Literature. Selected Translations. II- 
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ibrary of the world’s greatest books, we have this ; 

handsome work, which opens for us so many win- By — ao + only 
dows in the Assyrian world. Almost every form His Later Life By Noah Brooks. Put- 


and variety of yore gathered from stone and nam, $1.50 
terra-cotta is here, from epic m to proverb, from rs: 3 F 
statute law to mercantile pad ese item the boast- 20 a spine op heap bene on Le 
ful inscriptions of conquerors to penitential psalms, a * ae * audah —% be "i ate pa, gta + ge P atone’ 
prayers, and hymns, from reports of battles to let- i & t il reer oy 8 ion me a ediciones 
ters and correspondence that seem to throb and 1 e His ok will or 4 0; 4 call A of Li 
low with the life of yesterday. Professor Robert * a - ncawgsosonigg- Hes ee geg) meage ge sear smad hele tl 
colnians will not pass it by—for it possesses the 


rancis Harper furnishes a remarkably interesting : : 
introduction, giving an account of the discovery and merit of fresh matter and a straightforward manner. 


decipherment of the cuneiform inscriptions, the Jasiencyk-Mankowski—Ten Years in Cos- 


recent excavations and wonderful finds among tab- sack Slavery, or Black Russia, By Julian 
lets and cylinders, and the triumphs of scholars in Jasiencyk, Translated by Mary de Mankow- 
deciphering them. We have also a fine photogra- ski. The Abbey Press, $1.25. 
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Jasiencyk’s book is brilliant, but was written many 

ago. It deals with a condition now obsolete. 
So far as one lacking the original may judge, the 
yersion is fluent. It gives a vivid picture of the 
hardship of a Russian political prisoner. 


Oldfield — The Later Life of Harriet Countess 
Granville. By her Granddaughter Susan H. 
Oldfield. Longmans, $5.00. 

The earlier and more brilliant life of Lady Granville 

having been already written, there is not much to 

interest any but intimate friends in this record of 
an unselfish and useful life. 


The Tribulations of'a Princess. By the author 
of ‘‘The Martyrdom of an Empress.” Illus- 
trated. Harper, $2.25 net. 

As the key-note of an autobiography, the lines 

with which Kipling introduces ‘‘ La Nuit Blanche” 

are oddly chosen,— : 


** A much-discerning public hold 
The singer Sawyer J sings 
Of personal and —— things 
And prints and sells his past for gold. 


“* Whatever I may here disclaim, 
The very clever folk I sing to 
Will most indubitably cling to 
Their pet delusion, just the same.’’ 


However they may apply to ‘‘ The Tribulations 
of a Princess,” they stand at the head of its first 
chapter and seemingly invite us to disbelieve what 
we will of all that follows. Why are they there, 
and what do they mean in connection with a narra- 
tive which is advertised as the true story of a 
strange life? Did the ‘* Princess Muzzi” feel that 
they offered her a slight screen behind which, with 
less embarrassment, to lay bare the intimate and 
painful parts of her history? They interest and 
mystify the reader ; he cannot accept their implica- 
tion, but he wishes that he might ; for the experi- 
ences of this anonymous princess take away the last 
ray of glamour from court life. 

Brought up as a boy through her early childhood, 
and never dreaming that she is not a boy; her 
first serious trouble is the death of her father, her 
next, the information that she is a girl ; her mother 
has been jealous of her father’s extreme affection 


. for her, and the bitter feeling which begins between 


them with a cruel whipping, only increases after 
her father’s death. Without her father, the re- 
mainder of her childhood is passed in an atmos- 
— of chilling disapproval,—but passed quickly, 
or when she is fifteen her mother brings about her 
marriage to ‘‘ Karl,” evidently a prince of the 
house of Austria, a man twenty years her senior 
and known to be dissolute. In that marriage she 
suffers everything that a woman can suffer from 
her Reichel and more than most women as proud 
as she could bring themselves to relate, even in 
answer to false charges from the whole of Europe. 
After her husband is killed in-a duel over another 
woman, she marries a young Englishman of un- 
exceptional family and character, but so far below 
her in position that her own mother turns against 
her, declaring that so unsuitable a marriage can 
only be the result of a degrading intimacy before 
her husband’s death. Besides the amplification of 
these hard main incidents, the book gives a full and 
vivid picture of the life of a modern court lady, 
and is full of adventures in camps and hospitals 
and deserts of Siberian snow, as well as in courts. 
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FICTION 


Allen—The Love Letters of a Liar. By Mrs. 
William Allen, Ess Ess Publishing Co., 60c, 


Altsheler— The Wilderness Road. A Ro- 
mance of St. Clair’s Defeat and Wayne’s Vic- 
tory. By Joseph Altsheler. Appleton, $1.50. 

The scene is Kentucky, and the old Northwest ; 

the time, the end of the eighteenth century. The 

condition, the early expansion movement westward 
and northward to gain new territory. 


Babcock—The Tower of Wye. By William 
Henry Babcock. Illustrated by George Gibbs. 
Coates, $1.50. 

The cargo of young women for planters’ wives re- 

calls ‘‘ To Have and to Hold,” and the description 

of early Maryland colonial life on Kent Island, in 

Chesapeake Bay, is not materially different enough 

from other descriptions that we have had to make 

the book distinctive ; nevertheless, Mr. Babcock has 
succeeded in adding another convincing chapter to 
the story of our early history by the introduction of 

Richard Smith, Radcliffe Warren, Secretary Clai- 

borne, and Lord Baltimore’s men. The style is 

not only good, but it also sustains the narrative 
properly. 

Campbell—Ballantyne. By Helen Campbell. 

ittle, Brown & Co., $1.50. 

Plymouth, Nantucket, and England are the scenes 
of this original novel. Marion Lacy, born and bred 
in America, turns to England as her natural birth- 
place. John Ballantyne, an American with an 
English education, longs for America as the home 
of freedom. The Socialistic set in England are de- 
scribed with much vividness. The book is refresh- 
ing after the tons of Early Colonial, Old French, 
and Middle English historical fiction which has 
weighed upon us these many days. 


Crowley — A Daughter of New France, with 
some account of the gallant Sieur Cadillac and 
his colony on the Detroit. By Mary Catherine 
Crowley. Illustrated by Clyde O. De Land. 
Little, Brown & Co., $1.50. 

Miss Crowley has the advantage of a new back- 

ground for her novel—Detroit and Quebec; and 

she makes use of the romantic possibilities con- 
nected with French-Canadian history. The style 
is not different from that of a score of other his- 
torical novels; indeed, if twenty random novels 
were shaken up together with no titles attached, 
the veriest book-taster would swear that the parcel 

of them was written by one person. The style ’s 

not the point now. The story is. And this is a 

good story, effectively illustrated. 


Crowninshield—Valencia’s Garden. By Mrs. 
Schuyler Crowninshield. McClure, Phillips 
& Co., $1.50. 
Valencia’s garden was in France, and a husband 
old enough to be her grandfather helped preside 
over it. The French atmosphere of the story is se- 
cured by means of numerous French sentences, by 
literal translations of idioms, and by the use of 
‘*thou” and ‘‘thee.” The diction is sometimes 
amusing, ¢. g., when Valencia is inducted by her 
maid into her cloak and bonnet. Mrs. Crownin- 
shield has done better work than this. 


Fraser—A Little Grey Sheep. By Mrs. Hugh 
Fraser. Lippincott, $1.50. 

An entertaining English story with some good char- 

acter drawing, 
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Gerard—The Supreme Crime. By Dorothea 
Gerard. (Madame Longard de Longgarde). 
Crowell, $1.50. 

A story of Ruthenian life in Austria, where priests 
of the Greek church are allowed to marry if they do 
so before ordination. The hero is a priest whose 
fiancée is mysteriously murdered on the eve of mar- 
riage. He marries her sister who has always loved 
him. The customs of the country are realistically 
described. 


Gibbs—In Search of Mademoiselle, By 

George Gibbs. Coates, $1.50, 
The latest of the giants who figure as heroes in 
historical novels is Master Sidney Killigrew, sum- 
moned out of the past to tell the story of the 
French and Spanish conflict in Florida. He makes 
the least rather than the most of the details of the 
massacre of the French by Menendez and the re- 
taliatory massacre of the Spanish by Gourgues, 
yet his readers are given a vivid appreciation of 
their sickening, wholesale bloodshed. Master 
Killigrew himself turns with disgust from the 
revenge which he has helped the French to ac- 
complish ; for revenge seems less necessary to him 
after he has found and rescued ‘‘ Mademoiselle,” 
who was supposed to have been killed by the 
Spanish. 


Haggard—Lysbeth. A Tale of the Dutch. 
By H. Rider Haggard, Illustrated. Long- 
mans, $1.50. 

Mr. Haggard has made a study of the Netherlands 
in the sixteenth century, under Philip II. and Wil- 
liam the Silent, and has written a thrilling story of 
the Spanish tyrannies in those days, deducing the 
character rather than choosing historical person- 
ages asa nucleus, A good story, well told. 


Harben—The Woman Who Trusted. By Will 

N. Harben. Altemus, $1.00. 
This story of a certain phase of literary life in New 
York is not as sensational as its title sounds. The 
woman who trusted had no unconventional theories 
of life, like ‘‘ the woman who did.” She merely 
believed in a budding genius who justified her hopes 
after a serious flirtation with an elderly patroness of 
literature. 


Howells — A Pair of Patient Lovers. By W. 

D. Howells. Harper, $1.15. met. 
To the reviewer who has read six stories of adven- 
ture at a stretch, it is like making harbor after a 
storm to come upon a volume of Mr. Howells’s 
stories. The exquisite wording, the leisurely pro- 
gress, the sense of broad, sane comradeship, seem 
ta put the reader squarely on his feet again. The 
stories may be slight, or they may unfold some of 
the subtler problems of living,—problems which 
do not occur to a writer when he is young,—but 
they will all be told with the same perfect humanity ; 
for, with Mr. Howells, ‘‘ humanity” seems a better 
word than style, his finished art is so thoroughly 
an outcome of his belief that we should all be 
gentle with one another. 

Perhaps it is from contrasting Mr. Howells’s 
latest book with so much bold, bald story-telling 
that it seems unusually full, even for him, of 
the quick and charming thought-play which has 
always characterized his won: and — perhaps 
—- is his deftness and delight in phrasing 
which have — some readers an idea that these 
last stories of his are slight in motive. 

is true enough of ‘‘ The, Pursuit of the 


Piano,” and it might be said of ‘‘ The Magic of a 
Voice,” but *‘ A Pair of Patient Lovers,” ‘‘ A Diff. 
cult Case,” and ‘*A Circle in the Water,” carry 
weight enough of problem for one volume, even 
though the weight is sustained by an outward 
lightness of manner. And can that lightness 
deceive anyone when it leads again and again to 
thoughts which are revelations,—like the one with 
which the book closes? 


Jerome—Observations of Henry. By Jerome K, 
Jerome. Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.25. 

Stories told by a London waiter ‘‘ between seasons,” 

and retold by the author in his own words. They 

are not Mr. Jerome’s best work. 


Kingsley—The Transfiguration of Miss Phil- 
ura. By Florence Morse Kingsley. Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., 60c. met. 

Whether this little sketch is considered as religion, 

philosophy, or satire, it is a concrete demonstration 

of what an idea firmly held to can accomplish. 


De Koven— By the Waters of Babylon. By 

Mrs. Reginald De Koven. Stone, $1.50. 
A novel of the court of Artaxerxes, telling of the 
king’s love for Miriam, a young Jewess, and his 
final relinquishment of her to Arrion, his cup- 
bearer, to whom she was betrothed before the king 
saw her. Themistocles, exiled from Greece, and 
Nemiah, the Jewish law-giver, are minor charac- 
ters. Mrs. De Koven seems to have studied her 
subject thoroughly, but there are few accidental 
writers who can handle the orient; she does not 
belong to this minority, and her story does not rise 
above the uninteresting sensuousness of its setting ; 
it has as much color and as little flavor as an over- 
ripe pear, 


Lane—Mills of God. By Elinor Macartney 
Lane. Illustrated. Appleton, $1.50. 
That the breaking of laws breeds tragedy, and that 
self-indulgence_is nearly akin to crime, is the theme 
of ‘‘ Mills of God.” Thescenes are laid in Virginia, 
beginning in 1798, andin London, The characters 
are of the blood royal. The story, though short 
and covering a number of years, is well proportioned 
and well written, reproducing the atmosphere of its 
period. Elinor Grafton is a much finer, stronger 
woman than the frontispiece shows her to be, un- 
conventional though one act of her life was. 


Lawson—Euphrosyne and Her Golden Book. 
By Elsworth Lawson. Stone, $1.25. 

‘*Euphrosyne and Her Golden Book” is the story 
of love at first sight between two sincere, exalted, 
and lonely human beings, followed by a season of 
rapturous comradeship, in which each lived in the 
other’s thoughts, and then by the death of the girl, 
already an invalid when they met. The tale is told 
with simplicity and a great deal of feeling. It ought 
to be an idyll, but it falls short because the writer 
has not that instinct for the pointed phrase which 
he so greatly admires in Pater. ; 

Euphrosyne’s Golden Book is ‘* Marius the Epi- 
curean,” and half the conversation of the lovers cen- 
tres about that beloved volume, but only here and 
there do its sentences reveal in the author an 
aptitude for the kind of lucidity and beauty of 
expression that ‘‘ Marius” should inspire. The 
worship of Pater is a cult which imposes obligations. 
If a man has never loved that marvellous prose, he 
may be pitied and — for writing with futility, 
a little pointlessly, failing to render the image 
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which his mind holds, But if he loves the things 
that Pater said and his unspeakably penetrating 
way of rg them, he is by no means to be par- 
doned when his own method of expression fails to 
rise above the commonplace, 


Lloyd — Etidorpha. By John Uri Lloyd. Dodd, 

Mead & Co. Illustrated. $1.50. 
People with minds too active to be satisfied with 
anything but the supernatural will find ‘* Eti- 
dorpha” quite a marvellous exploration of the 
unknowable. Mr. Lloyd takes his readers through 
fantastic wonders, terrors, and mysteries, and at 
the end, like a conjurer who would say, ‘*Don’t 
you believe me?” exhibits chapters of the cleverest 
manipulation of scientific laws and formule. It 
is all far too ingenious to doubt, of course, and 
Mr. Lloyd may congratulate himself that the 
nameless apparition who is referred to as ‘‘ I-am- 
the-man-who-did-it” has helped him to extend 
his reputation into a field of the startling and the 
weird. 


Lush — The Autocrats. By Charles Lush. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.50. 

in an early chapter of ‘‘ The Autocrats,” a banker 

sits reading ‘‘ Treasure Island” because his physi- 

cian has advised him to read a half hour every 

evening. A financier calls on him and asks,— 

‘“* What ’s it about? I like the title.” 

**Oh it’s all about a couple of men, a doctor 
and a business man, who fitted up a ship and went 
to an island to dig up a lot of gold. They got it, 
too; made a big return on the investment.” 

‘* How much did they declare?” asked Bidwell. 

‘*Several hundred thousands’I should think,” 
answered the banker. 

“Pooh! A mere trifle,” observed Bidwell. 

“The original investment was n’t large,” ex- 
plained the banker apologetically. 

‘“*Ledlow,” said Bidwell, impressively lowering 
his voice, ‘‘ have you any idea that I returned for 
nothing? What would you think if I could show 
you a deal with a profit of ten millions in it?” 

It is a ‘direct comparison between the adven- 
ture—indeed the piracy—of modern financiering, 
and the smaller, old-fashioned adventure upon the 
high-seas, and the story which follows it is interest- 
ing enough to justify the comparison. Millions 
hang in the balance all the time,—to be gained by 
a gigantic piece of overreaching and fraud, to be 
refused in the end by an honest man who comes 
strangely into the right to receive them. There is 
not a wonderful paragraph in the book, and most 
of the dialogue is stiff, but the story interest over- 
rides me tendency to carp at the absence of sub- 
tilty in the telling. 


M der—A Sunny Southerner. By Julia 
agruder, Illustrated. Page, $1.25. 

An attractive Virginian story vontaining a study in 

sociology. 


Osborne—The Lion’s Brood. By Duffield Os- 
_borne. Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.50. 
It is a pleasure to read a historical novel whose 
is is real historical knowledge, not read up for 
the occasion. Mr. Osborne combines the learning 
of the Latin scholar with the pictorial ability and 
narrative power of the novelist. With these prem- 
ises to rest upon, the reader can go forth to com- 
plete enjoyment of Hannibal’s Italian campaign 
and the romance attending it. The passion of Iddil- 
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car for Marcia recalls the ‘‘ Last Days of Pompeii” 
in its dramatic fervor. 


Oxenham — Our Lady of Deliverance. By 
John Oxenham. Holt, $1.50. 

When a rich young man falls in love with a beauti- 
ful portrait in the Salon, and finally snatches it out 
of a fire into which it has been flung by the crazy 
artist who painted it, of course he is given a chance 
afterwards to rescue the young lady herself. In 
‘* Our Lady of Deliverance” the rescue is double. 
Lepard, a colonel in the French army who is 
equally unscrupulous as man and as officer, has 
fallen in love with Denise Des Comptes, the original 
of the portrait. Her brother Gaston, also of the 
French army, interferes to protect his sister from 
an admirer whom he distrusts. Out of revenge, 
and to have a clear field, Lepard and an accom- 
plice convict Gaston of betraying army secrets to 
the Germans, The book is dedicated to Dreyfus, 
and the story is an unusually strong and fresh 
tissue of adventures woven by the hero while he 
is getting hold of the facts, placing Mademoiselle 
beyond the power of the colonel, and proving 
Gaston’s innocence, 


Ropes—On Peter’s Island. By Arthur R. 

Ropes and Mary E. Ropes. Scribner, $1.50. 
To convert a petroleum refinery into a savory sub- 
ject for fiction and to blend the coal-oil business 
and Nihilism into one plot might have been too 
much for any novelist, single-handed, but the joint 
authors of ‘*On Peter’s Island” have made a 
wonderfully readable story which centres round an 
oil refinery and moves forward largely in compliance 
with the suggestions of ‘‘ Number Nought,” the 
president of the ‘‘Odds and Evens” a terrorist 
society. Why should one try to outline the plot of 
a story when plot, developed by well-linked inci- 
dents, is its chief charm? It is told well, but 
unpretentiously, with a sense of character and of 
humor that give it the charm of reality, and save 
its many dramatic situations from the false note 
of melodrama, 


Stoddard—Montanye, or the Slavers of Old 
New York. By William O. Stoddard. Alte- 
mus, $1.00. 


Tomlinson — Old Fort Schuyler. By Everett 
Tomlinson. Illustrated. Griffith & Rowland 
Press, $1.25. 


Townsend — Days Like These. By E. W. 
Townsend. Harper, $1.50. 
Young Chimmie Fadden having politely yielded 
his place to the elderly Mr. Dooley, Mr. Townsend 
has leisure to broaden his field, and the result is a 
story covering the whole of Manhattan Island, 
from the east side, down town, to far Harlem. As 
a contribution to the scanty literature bearing on 
New York life ‘‘ Days Like These” has a good 
deal of importance ; for it is not merely a good 
story, it is a study of the diverse but interlacing 
social conditions of this great city, from the slums 
to the select social circles to which abundant wealth 
gains such sure admittance. The figure of a poor 
girl, suddenly becoming rich and adapting herself 
with natural refinement to her new circumstances 
cannot be called an innovation in fiction, but it is 
an always welcome apparition ; and if this fortunate 
young lady does just what we expect by turning a 
cold shoulder on dukes and society leaders to marry 
the lawyer who has managed her affairs and helped 
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her to learn the ways of the world, we are grateful 
to her for not disappointing us; truly there are no 
very new plots in the world, but there are new and 
satisfactory renderings of old ones, and this story 
has the two feet which fiction requires in order to 
stand alone—action and a love interest. The 
‘*boss” of a political district, a pair of thieves, 
a floor-walker, and a light-weight pugilist have 
their share in directing the fortunes of Rose Cav- 
endish, even after society has made her its own, 
and with such effective ‘‘ discouragers of hesitancy” 
the little plot moves forward without slowness. 


Zack—The White Cottage. By Zack. Scrib- 
ner, $1.50. 

The CriTIC was, we believe, the first American 
journal to recognize the power of Zack’s first book, 
“Life is Life.” In ‘*'The White Cottage” she 
has fully redeemed the promise given in that col- 
lection of short stories, and taken her position 
among the best fiction-writers of England. It is 
hardly a novel, as it contains little more than forty 
thousand words, yet it has as much in it of tragedy 
and pathos—and of humor, too, though the prevail- 
ing tone is far from humorous,—as many a good 
story of much greater length. In the brave and 
gentle fisherman, Mark Tavy, medest and _ unre- 
sourceful,—the bold and bad Ben Lupin, with his 
masterful manner with men ‘and women,—and the 
half-weak, half-strong Luce Myrtle, for whom these 
two contend, there is human nature enough to ap- 
peal to a wide range of readers; and those who 
care for manner as much as for matter in their read- 
ing, will recognize in the prose of Miss Gwendolen 
Keats*the handiwerk of a conscientious and accom- 
plished artist. The scene is laid on the coast of 
Devon, 


HISTORY 


Fitzmaurice — Charles William Ferdinand, 
Duke of Brunswick. By Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice. Longmans. $1.50. 

Acting on the advice of Lord Rosebery and Sir 
George Trevelyan, Lord Fitzmaurice has reprinted 
two articles, on the career of the Duke of Brunswick, 
that appeared originally in the Edinburgh Review. 
Brunswick is known to the general reader from his 
connection with that unfortunate manifesto of the 
allied sovereigns which precipitated the execution 
of Louis XVI., and of Marie Antoinette, and brought 
about the hideous massacres in Paris. Brunswick 
was the favorite nephew of the great Frederic of 
Prussia, and had inherited no little of his uncle’s 
military skill, Unfortunately, however, a fatal lack 
of strength of character, a chronic inability to come 
to a quick decision, and a tendency to subordinate 
his own opinions to those of his sovereign, marred 
what would otherwise have been a most distinguished 
career. Lord Fitzmaurice’s short study is doubly 
welcome, both as a good piece of work, and as an act 
of justice to a man who deserves better than to be 
merely remembered from his identification with the 
ill-starred proclamation mentioned above. 


Halsey—The Old New York Frontier, 1614- 
1800. By Francis Whiting Halsey. Illustrated. 
Scribner, $2.50 net. 

The old New York frontier of New York was that 

formed by the treaty of Fort Stanwix in 1768, be- 

yond which no settlements were made by the white 
men until after the Revolutionary War. Old New 

York State lay, for the most part, east of the line 


along the Unadilla river. Eastward was white 
man’s New York, westward was the red man's do- 
main, containing the wonderful lake district, the 
Genesee Valley and Niagara. Mr. Halsey’s birth- 
land was in that region, rich in lakes and streams, 
which includes the head waters of the Susquehanna, 
lying south of the hill north of which run the 
Mohawk and its tributaries. This isthe land made 
classic by Cooper. Through these valleys marched 
Brant, one of the noblest of American Indians, and 
here settled, and fought, and marched the British 
loyalists and the settlers from Connecticut. In this 
region lay Cherry Valley. Westward was the do- 
main of the confederated Iroquois. Southward was 
Wyoming. Eastward stretched the line of settle- 
ments in the Schoharie Valley, with the cities of the 
Hudson River Valley further east. The one ap- 
proach to a highway, apart from what nature had 
scoured out by water, or the long stepping of the 
moccasined foot had worn in the soil, was the road, 
afterwards a turnpike between Catskill and Una- 
dilla, to be extended when New York was wholly 
the white man’s to Ithaca and Buffalo. The two 
famous localities west of Unadilla river were Ogh- 
waga on the Susquehanna, seat of trade, traffic, and 
council, and Tioga Point, just over the present 
Pennsylvania boundary line, now Athens, Pa., 
which was the southern door of the Long House, 
Oswego being the northern door. With the enthu- 
siasm of an intelligent resident and the patience of an 
industrious scholar and the taste of a lover of good 
literary form, Mr. Halsey, with that labor of love 
which has no kinship with eagerness for gain, has 
written a most fascinating story. Besides being a 
companion volume to all who are so fortunate as to 
feast their eyes on the Susquehanna Valley scenery, 
it is destined to become a classic, for it is so accu- 
rate and rich in suggestive judgments. He tells of 
the Indians and fur traders, the missionaries and 
the French War, land titles and pioneers, the border 
wars, the devastation of the frontiers, the awful 
vengeance of the Sullivan expedition, the restora- 
tion of the frontier, and the making of the highways 
to the West. Here is a moving picture of native 
progress interrupted by the white man, and of a 
wonderful political structure built by men still in 
the Stone Age.. We have the story of the savage, 
cruelly used and shamefully deserted by both British 
and American when the benefit of his service had 
been exhausted. We are far from agreeing with 
Mr. Halsey in all his judgments, and some of his 
views are decidedly subjective, but the high value of 
his work is beyond question. 


McCarthy—A History of the Four Georges and 
of William IV. By Justin McCarthy and 
Justin Huntly McCarthy.. Vols. III. and IV. 
Harper, $1.25 a vol. 

The concluding volumes of McCarthy’s history bear 

out the promise of their predecessors. The Mc- 

Carthys write history in the old style, placing the 

stress on the elements of personality and chance. 

They view the development from above, from the 

standpoint of ‘‘the great man,” and ignore the 

social forces that make this development inevitable. 

What their work loses in scientific value it gains in 

literary charm. These books are pre-eminently 

readable. Especially attractive are the concise and 
graphic character-sketches of Burke, of Pitt, of Fox, 

and of the other worthies who combine to lend a 

fascinating glamour to the period. The chief blot 

on the work is the revival of the old-fashioned whig 
view of the American Revolution, found in the works 
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of many recent English historians, but long since 
abandoned by the best school of American history. 


McCurdy—History, Prophecy and the Monu- 
ments; or, Israel and the Nations. By 
ames Frederick McCurdy, Ph.D., LL.D. 
olume III. Macmillan, $3.00. 
At length, after five years, we witness the comple- 
tion of this important and serious work. In more 
ways than one this concluding volume is the most 
interesting of all, Professor McCurdy takes up the 
narrative with the reign of Josiah and the Reforma- 
tion that took place in Judah. What influences 
foreign powers had upon the inner life of the peo- 
ple is pointed out. Dr. McCurdy gives a fair pic- 
ture of the degeneracy in life and thought which had 
come about through the introduction of the Canaan- 
itish cults. In a chapter on Deuteronomy he gives 
‘a résumé of the literature relating to that ardently 
debated topic. It would be beyond our limits to 
describe in detail these fascinating chapters that take 
us down to the days of Cyrus. Where all is so well 
done it would be unreasonable to cite a few details. 
Three indexes, for which we feel much thankfulness, 
complete this volume—the last of a learned and 
useful work. Every clergymen needs it on his 
shelves. 


Smith—The Thirteen Colonies. By Helen 
Ainslee Smith. 2 vols. The Story of the Na- 
tions Series. Putnam. $1.50 each. 

This history of the American colonies is written on 
novel lines, each colony being treated as a separate 
entity. The arrangement has some advantages, but 
they are outweighed by its patent faults. As well 
write a history of medizeval France, and treat sepa- 
rately of each little duchy and county. The ever- 
present forces making for national unity should in 
each case be always kept well in view. Colonial 
history conceived on the lines of this work degen- 
erates into provincial history, pure and simple. 
Otherwise the work has been creditably done. The 
best authorities have been consulted, and the pages 
are not overburdened with ill-digested facts. Asa 
work of popularization, the work can be recom- 
mended, though the tone in speaking of England 
is less temperate than that warranted by the facts. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Brady — Under Tops’ls and Tents. By Cyrus 
Townsend Brady. Illustrated. Scribner. 


$1.50. 

Army and Navy sketches, describing the author's ex- 
periences at Annapolis and in the volunteer service 
during the Spanish War. Mr. Brady’s style is never 
distinguished, but what he has to say is of interest, 
as furnishing new light on life behind the scenes. 
His material is understandable without the auto- 
biographical preface. 


Girdner— Newyorkitis. By John H. Girdner, 
M.D. The Grafton Press. $1.25. 
The rather far-fetched cleverness which occasion- 
ally lacks good taste in this book develops by 
chapters, half humorous, half anecdotal, into a 
serious plea for more brotherly charity, less ma- 
terialism, and truer culture. Twenty-five years of 
medical practice and observation of conditions 
existing in Manhattan give a man the right to speak 
with knowledge and conviction, and to be heard 
with intelligence. 
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_Groos—The Play of Man. By Karl Groos, Pro- 
fessor at Basle. Translated by Elizabeth L. 
Baldwin. Appleton, $1.75. 

This interesting matter is treated carefully and ex- 

. haustively from the 8 AO fei = stand- 


point, but from the historical and archeological 
= of view the discussion is inadequate. Pro- 
essor Groos is indisputably correct in following out 
the psychic impulse to discharge energy, and that 
rhythmically. There are, however, other elements 
which have entered into the evolution of almost all 
games and sports, ¢.g., the religions and magic 
of mankind, : 


MacCracken—The Hall of Fame. Being the 
official book authorized by the New York Uni- 
versity Senate as a statement of the origin and 
constitution of the Hall of Fame, and of its 
history up to the close of the year 1900, by 
Henry Mitchell MacCracken, Putnam, Il- 
lustrated. $1.75. 

Chancellor MacCracken has produced a compendi- 
ous, complete, and therefore useful work, whose title 
émply describes its character. Many pictures em- 
bellish the volume. Every hero whose memorial is 
to find a place in the Hall of Fame has a short bi- 
ography in this book. The inscriptions for the 
walls are also here recorded, All these detailed de- 
scriptions are introduced with an account of the 
origin of this American Valhalla. 


Palmer—Russian Life in Town and Country. 

By Francis H. E. Palmer. Putnam, $1.20. 
Mr. Palmer gives a series of lively pictures of the 
Russians and their ways. The book is not pro- 
found, but it is eminently readable. He describes 
in all their little details the habits, thoughts, and 
sentiments of Russians in town and country their 
industries, recreations, their surroundings, and their 
appearance, It is conspicuously a successful piece 
of work,—entertaining from start to finish, 


Ralph — War’s Brighter Side. By Julian 
alph. With contributions from Rudyard 
Kipling, A. Conan Doyle, and others. Illus- 
trated. Appleton, $1.50. 
Stories, poems, and sketches selected from The 
Friend, an army newspaper which was issued in 
twenty-seven numbers (March—April, 1900), Bloem- 
fontein, by request of Lord Roberts. The four 
editors were Kipling, Ralph, H. A. Gwynne, 
and Percival Landon. The history of the paper 
as told by Mr. Ralph is of absorbing interest, and 
the humors and exasperations of the situation make 
one wish to have been there for such an unusual 
experience. Everybody wrote that felt the writing 
instinct, so the picture is complete from all sides, 


Robinson—The Improvement of Towns and 
Cities, By Charles Mulford Robinson, Put- 
nam, $1.25. 

A copy of this book on towns and cities should be 

in every public library. A book dealing with the 

problems of bridges, street-paving and a ad- 

vertisements, trees, parks, play-grounds, ool- 

yard decoration, anda hundred other kindred topics 

deserves a place not only in the public libraries of 
the country, but in every public school. Especially 
is this true when the book adds to its theories de- 
scriptions of the best that has been done in ‘‘ the 
whole broad field of modern effort.” If future 
mayors and aldermen could be educated through 
books like this into appreciation of the value of 
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beauty, merely as a utilitarian and practical mea- 
sure, the problem of city improvement would have 
taken a long step toward solution. 


Townesend—A Thoroughbred Mongrel. The 
Tale of a Dog, told by a Dog to Lovers of 
Dogs. By Stephen Townesend, F. R. C.S. 
With a preface by Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
Illustrated by J. A. Shepherd. Stokes, $1.25. 

A good book to read aloud, for it contains the 

kind of humor that is funnier when people share it. 

Hett, the black Skye, who is the author of. the 

book, Jock and the pseudo-Mexican dog, Chi- 

huahua who drank, are the actors in this drama 
under the heels of the Humans,. The caricatures 
illustrating the text are particularly good in facial 
expression, All the emotions of dogdom are there. 


THEOLOQY AND RELIGION 


Boardman—The Church (Ecclesia). By George 
Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D. Scribner, 
$2.00. 

Dr. Boardman undertakes first a study of the 

primitive church, and is of the opinion that Christ 

did not constitute and organize His Church, but 

that it arose from the conditions. Treating of the 

Church as a modern problem, Dr. Boardman grap- 

ples with almost unmanageable forces. Arriving at 

the ideal of the Church, he is ina clear atmosphere, 
boundless and inspiring. Throughout all, the amia- 
ble author appears to be a Congregational Baptist. 


Dresser—The Christ Ideal. A study of the 
spiritual teachings of Jesus. By Horatio W. 
Dresser, Putnam, 75c. 

While there are many suggestive passages in this 
little book, it is not on the whole inspiring. That 
seems to be because it lacks spontaneity. The au- 
thor does not reach the standard of some of his 
earlier writings. His Christ ideal is not large 
enough, is rather negative than positive. 


Fretwell—The Christian in Hungarian Ro- 
mance. By John Fretwell. West, $1.00. 
While the pretext of this little book is to expound 
Dr. Jokai’s novel entitled ‘‘ There is no ». the 
real purpose of Mr. Fretwell is to demonstrate how 
superior in religion and morals are the Episcopal 
Unitarians of Transylvania to those of the Angli- 
can, Roman, and Greek Churches. That may all 
be, but Mr. Fretwell’s temper partakes somewhat 
of the significance of his name, and the result closely 

resembles a diatrite. 


Kern—The Rustle of His Robe. A vision of 
the time of the end. By Margaret Inez Kath- 
erine Kern. Illustrated by Miss F.S. Music 
by Miss Adelaide Fredrika. In the 57th year 
of the new day (1901). Neely, $1.50. 

This curious book is a mystical theosophic rhapsody 
said in the preface to have been dreamed ‘‘in the 
year 1896 about — o’clock in the morning.” Its im- 
agery of language is largely an echo of the Bible, 
but the purpose of the dream we do not compre- 
hend, It appears to be theosophical and socialistic, 
but we are not sure,—doubtless the initiated will 
understand, and they alone. 


Smith—The Creed of Presbyterians. By Rev. 
Egbert W. Smith, D.D. er & Taylor Co., 


The moral of Dr. Smith’s book may be fairly stated 
as this; under the old and conservative creed of 





Presbyterianism, the Presbyterians have flourished 
and done great things ; therefore, is it safe or wise 
to revise? Dr. Smith’s proposition calls for 
thorough consideration. He treats of ‘‘ The Creed 
Formulated,” ‘‘ The Creed Tested by its Fruits,” 
‘The Creed’s Catholicity,” and shows how the 
— is in most ways the greatest church on 
earth, 


Worcester—The Book of Genesis in the 
Light of Modern Knowledge. By Rev. El- 
wood Worcester, D.D. McClure, Phillips & 
Co., $3.00. 

Any attempt to place the results of the modern 


, critical study of the Bible before an average congre- 


gation may be blamed as premature and certain to 
be misunderstood. Dr. Worcester has had the 
courage of his convictions and sufficient learning. 


He withholds little of destructive criticism. Whether . 


untrained minds will take him right remains to be 
seen. Much in the field of higher criticism is yet 
too far from ripe to be set forth as fact. What with 
charts, illustrations and appendixes, the volume is 
rather rich in Semitic myth and folklore. It is to 
the story of the flood that the author gives the 
largest space. In its various aspects, scientific and 
anthropological, that topic has engrossed the atten- 
tion of scholars for fifty years. Some call it myth; 
others, a fact. . While Dr. Worcester’s position is 
radical, he is not always incautious. Indeed, one 
cannot but admire his familiarity with the literature 
of historical criticism and its controversies during 
the last half century. His attemptto popularize al! 
this deserves respectful recognition. 


TRAVEL 


Conway—The Bolivian Andes. A Record of 
Climbing and Exploration in the Cordillera 
Real in the Years 1898-1900. By Sir William 
Martin Conway. Illustrated. Harper, $3.00. 

Beside devotion to art and authorship, Sir William 

Martin Conway is perhaps the greatest mountain 

climber in the world. He loves to live amid ice 

and snow and among peaks and glaciers. With 
him, skee and sled are more delightful than palace 
cars and steamer saloon. He has climbed the peaks 
of the Himalayas, explored the Alps from end to 
end, crossed the island of Spitzbergen—the first 
white man to do it—and now we have the story of 
his exploration and survey of the Bolivian Andes. 

His narrative is a very entertaining one. Over 

against the text are many score of half-tone repro- 

ductions of photographs, with a map or two, to 
show his elevated routes, Sailing from South- 
ampton with two Alpine guides, in midsummer of 

1898, he made his way to Colon. Three different 

times he visited Panama, arriving in the midst of a 

genuine Central American revolution. This amuse- 

ment, a Columbian gentleman in London had in- 
formed him, is the local substitute for cricket. ‘‘Our 
young men must have their games.” The game 
consisted of two lines of riflemen firing at each other 
and keeping up the melee with guns and cannon 
until the government received reinforcements, when 
the rebels fled. Then the carrion crows had their 

feast and the cremation fires saved the town from a 

pestilence, though the city buildings were well pep- 

pered with bullets. After discussing the Panama 
canal, the author takes us to Lima, thence to Lake 

Titicaca and then to the fertile slopes of the great 

mountain Illimani, which rears its head 21,200 feet 

above the sea level. This, Sir William reached. 
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The second great mountain climb was Sorata, 21,- 
500 feet high. Not content with this triumph, the 
author ascended Ancohuma, 23,080 feet high. One 
learns how the thing is done and wonders whether 
the man, who is now forty-five years old, will be 
able to scale mountains with as much ease and com- 
fort as he does now, when he shall have passed fifty. 
Yet Sir William is more than a mountain climber. 
He is a most admirable teller of a good story. 
While we are with him on the wind-swept heights 
and the everlasting abodes of snow and ice, where 
storms are born and tempests let loose, we are also 
entertained with his breezystyle. He tells us about 
men, mining, animals, and the products of the 
country, as well as about extinct volcanoes. One 
wonders how any boots can stand the wear and tear, 
the grinding and attrition over the rocks, pebbles, 
and volcanic debris of these Bolivian Andes. When 
we read of the author’s boots drawn over three sets 
of stockings—one pair of Norway goat’s hair, one 
of Shetland wool, and one of thin socks next to the 
skin—the boots having three thicknesses of leather 
over the toes, two over the body of the foot, and 
one over the ankle, our wonder ceases. Through- 
out his whole career of adventure and enterprise, 
Sir William was ably assisted by the Bolivian au- 
thorities, and the natives seemed to be proud of his 
work. His dedication is to the president of the 
republic, 


Landor—China and the Allies. By A. Henry 
Savage-Landor. 2 vols. Illustrated. Scribner, 
7.50 each, 
By his previous experiences in Japan, Korea, China, 
and Thibet, with all sorts and conditions of Asiatics, 
their ways and their tongues, Mr. Landor was ad- 
mirably fitted, when in China in 1900, to make 
the best of a summer’s vacation in war time. Lin- 
guist, artist, and traveller, and with undoubted per- 
sonal courage, he was just the man to appreciate 
and even make his opportunities, during one of the 
most striking episodes of modern history. He ar- 
rived on the spot dressed in Khaki, armed with a 
camera and. an artist’s equipment, both as to pig- 
ments and power to write a graphic narrative. He 
saw the departure of Admiral Seymour’s ill-fated 
expedition, the scarcely justifiable attack of the allies 
upon the Taku Forts and the bombardment and 
storming of Tientsin. He then marched with the 
allied forces to the relief of the legations in Peking. 
In that Chinese nest of cities he had the unique 
pleasure, as the guest of the Russian reviewing 
officer, to see the soldiers of eight nations march into 
the Forbidden City—never before touched by for- 
eign foot, and ordered and consummated with much 
the same purpose as the German march into, and 
occupation during three days of, the most famous 
part of Paris in 1871. Then remaining long 


enough, amid the ruin and desolation, to get in de- 
tail from numerous eye witnesses the story of the 
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siege and defence, to compile an admirable sum- 
mary of modern and recent Chinese history, and to 
study the behavior of the various sorts of soldiers in 


time of peace, he witnessed the reception given to 
Field Marshal Waldersee. He concludes his story 
thus: ‘‘ When I left the Celestial Empire, I felt that 
my summer holiday had not been absolutely wasted, 
while I witnessed the campaign of China and the 
allies."” Mr. Landor would have us believe that in 
his statements he has avoided national or personal 
prejudices. That he has succeeded fairly well, no 
one who reads the book will deny. 

Volume I is devoted to the spread of the Boxer 
movement, the gradual closing in upon the lega- 
tions of this body of fanatics, and the efforts made 
by the Admirals to relieve their countrymen. Be- 
fore the Chinese government forces proper had 
made one overt act of hostility, the foreign com- 
manders of the naval forces, with the noble excep- 
tion of the American Admiral Kempff, declared war 
and bombarded and stormed the Taku forts. 

The documents in the yamen showed that the au- 
thorities were hand and glove with the Boxers, a fact 
which partially condones the premature capture of 
the Taku forts. Several chapters are taken up with 
the account of the author’s journey in the interior of 
China, made in 1891, and then follows a vivid de- 
scription of the march on Peking, with the terrible 
fighting at Pei-tsang, of which Mr. Landor was an 
observer with field-glass and camera. Indistinct 
though some of his pictures are, they are wonder- 
fully suggestive, even the effects of the concussion 
of the guns being noticeable in the plates. Vol- 
ume II tells of the march and rescue, including, what 
is practically new to many readers, a full account 
of the defence, by the French Bishop Favier and 
his compatriots and fellow-Christians of the mag- 
nificent new Roman Catholic cathedral, a story 
fully as wonderful as that of the defence of the lega- 
tions. It seemed strange, when the unshaven, 
dusty, and weary soldiers, who had fought their way 
through all obstacles, saw in many of the rescued 
‘* legationers” elegantly-dressed gentlemen with 
high enamelled collars and white shirt fronts, and 
fresh looking ladies elegantly robed, or in cool 
skirt waists. Mr. Landor has a keen eye to the 
humors of the situation as well as to the grim side 
of war. In several chapters he gives a most excel- 
lent summary of modern and recent Chinese history, 
and closes his fascinating narrative with a descrip- 
tion of the entry of the allied armies into the For- 
bidden City, when China -received her severest 
humiliation. Throughout, the book is of absorbing 
interest. Besides its immediate popularity and fas- 
cination, on account of its vigor, sprightliness, and 
intense vividness, it will be of very high value to 
the historian. Its hundreds of colored plates, full- 
page pictures, text illustrations, maps, and plans 
leave little to be desired for a study of the most re- 
cent struggle between fanaticism and civilization. 
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Library Reports on Popular Books - 


The following lists are of the books most in demand during the month previous to the 
5th of the present month, at the circulating libraries, free and subscription, in the rep- 


resentative centres of the United States and Canada. 


They have been prepared, in each case, 


at the request of the editors of THE CRITIC by the librarians of the libraries mentioned, 
or under their personal supervision. This record is intended to show what books other than 
Jiction are being read, though the one most-called-for novel is admitted to the list. 


NEW YORK. 
New York Mercantile Library. W. J. PEoPLEs, 
Librarian. 

War's Brighter Side. Ralph. (Appleton, $1.50.) 

Life’s Sport on the Pacific Slope. Vachell. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., $1.50.) 

Through Siberia. Stadling. (Constable, $2.00.) 

Roumania in 1900. Benger. (Asher, $3.00.) 

History of the American People. Thorpe. (Mc- 
Clurg, $1.00.) 

My Autobiography. Miller. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co., $1.50.) 

Landmark History of New York. 
(Appleton, $1.50.) 

Napoleon: The Last Phase. Rosebery. (Harper, 
$3.00.) 

China and the Allies. Landor. (Scribner, 2 vols., 
$7.50 each.) 

Most Popular Novel. 
The Crisis. Churchill, (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


Society Library. F. B. BicELow, Librarian. 
(Doubleday, 


Ulmann, 


Up from Slavery. Washington. 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

China and the Allies. Landor. (Scribner, 2 vols., 
$7.50 each.) 

The Love of an Uncrowned Queen. 
(Stone, 2 vols., $7.50.) 

Napoleon: The Last Phase. Rosebery. (Harper, 
$3.00.) ; 

The Story of My Life. Hare. (Dodd, Mead & Co., 
vols. 3 and 4, $7.50.) 

The Love Letters of Bismarck. (Harper, $3.00.) 

East London. Besant. (Century Co., $3.50.) 

The Autobiography of a Journalist. Stillman. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 2 vols., $6.00.) 

The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. Allen. 
(Dutton, 3 vols., $8.00.) 

The Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley. 
Huxley. (Appleton, 2 vols., $5.00.) 

Most Popular Novel. 
The Crisis. Churchill. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


Mechanics Institute Library. H.W. Parker, 
Librarian, 

Niagara Book. (Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.50.) 

George Eliot. Thompson. (Small, Maynard, 75c.) 


Wilkins. 


War’s Brighter Side. Ralph. (Appleton, $1.50.) 

A Sailor’s Log. Evans. (Appleton, $2.00.) 

A Year in China, Bigham. (Macmillan, $3.50.) 

The Visits of Elizabeth. Glyn. (Lane, $1.50.) 

Remembrances of Emerson. Albee. (Cook, $1.25.) 

The Love of an Uncrowned Queen. Wilkins, 
(Stone, 2 vols., $7.50.) 

China and the Allies. Landor. (Scribner, 2 vols., 
$7.50 each.) 

Last Confessions of Marie Bashkirtseff. 
$1.25.) 


(Stokes, 


Most Popular Novel. 
The Crisis. Churchill. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Brooklyn Public Library. FRANK P. Hitt, 
Librarian. 
The Tribulations of a Princess. (Harper, $2.25.) 
A Sailor’s Log. Evans. (Appleton, $2.00.) 
The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. Allen. 
(Dutton, 3 vols., $8.00.) 
East London. Besant. (Century Co., $3.50.) 
The Love Letters of Bismarck. (Harper, $3.00.) 
Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) e 
Old New York Frontier. Halsey. (Scribner, $2.50.) 
Eccentricities of Genius, Pond. (Dillingham, 
$3.00.) 

New York in Fiction. Maurice. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co., $1.50.) : 
Concerning Children. Gilman. (Small, Maynard 

& Co., $1.25.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
The Crisis. Churchill, (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


Pratt Institute Free Library. Mary W. 
PLUMMER, Librarian. 

The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks, Allen. 
(Dutton, 3 vols., $8.00.) 

The Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley. 
Huxley. (Appleton, 2 vols., $5.00.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

A Solitary Summer. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 

Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, 
$1.75.) 

The Rulers of the South. Crawford. (Macmillan, 
2 vols., $6.00.) 
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A Sailor's Log. Evans. (Appleton, $2.00.) 


Life of William Morris. Mackail. (Longmans, 
2 vols., $7.50, net.) 

Talks to Teachers. James. (Holt, $1.50.) 

Fisherman’s Luck. Van Dyke. (Scribner, $2.00.) 


Most Popular Novel, 


Alice of Old Vincennes. Thompson. (Bowen- 
Merrill Co., $1.50.) 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Carnegie Library. ANNE WALLACE, Librarian. 


Story of France, Watson, (Macmillan & Co., 2 
vols., $5.00.) 

The Life of Tennyson. Tennyson. (Macmillan & 
Co., $10.00.) 

Sound and Music. Zahm. (McClurg, $2.50.) 

Essays. Macaulay. (Putnam, 10 vols., $12.00.) 

Beatrice D’Este. Cartwright. (Dutton, $6.00.) 

Symphonies and their Meanings. Goepp. (Lippin- 
cott, $2.00.) 

Life of Cicero. Trollope. (Harper O. P.) 

The Vision. Dante. (Appleton, $1.00.) 

Man and His Master. Morris. (Macmillan, $1.25.) 
Outlines of Sociology. Ward. (Macmillan, $2.00.) 
Most Popular Novel. 

The Helmet of Navarre. Runkle. (Century Co., 

$1.50.) 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Public Library. Acnes HILLs, Librarian. 

The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. Allen. 
(Dutton, 3 vols., $8.00.) 

Stoddard’s Lectures. Stoddard. (Belford, ro vols., 
$30.00.) 

Elizabeth and her German Garden. 
$1.75.) 

A Woman Tenderfoot. Seton-Thompson. (Double- 
day, Page & Co., $2.00.) 

A Sailor’s Log. Evans. (Appleton, $2.00.) 

Ten Months a Captive among Filipinos. Sonnich- 
sen. (Scribner, $1.50.) 

Napoleon: The Last Phase. Rosebery. (Harper, 
$3.00.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

Under Tops’ls and Tents. Brady. (Scribner, $1.50.) 

Great Books as Life Teachers. Hillis. (Revell, 
$1.50.) 


(Macmillan, 


(Doubleday, 


Most Popular Novel, 
Alice of Old Vincennes. Thompson. (Bowen- 
Merrill Co., $1.50.) 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Buffalo Public Library. H. L. ELMENnporr, 
Librarian, 
Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co,, $1.50.) 


The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks, Allen. 
(Dutton, 3 vols., $8.00.) 

The Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg. Twain. 
(Harper, $1.75.) 

A Woman Tenderfoot. Seton-Thompson. (Double- 
day, Page & Co., $2.00.) 

Herod. Phillips. (Lane, $1.50.) 

The Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley. 
Huxley. (Appleton, 2 vols., $5.00.) 


Empresses of France. Guerber. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co., $2.50.) 

Concerning Children, Gilman. (Small, Maynard 
& Co., $1.25.) 


History of the Four Georges. McCarthy. (Harper, 
4 vols., $1.25 each.) 
New Epoch for Faith. Gordon. 
Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 
Most Popular Novel, 
The Crisis. Churchill. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


(Houghton, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Public Library. Frep’k H. Hitp, Lidrarian. 

Innocents Abroad. Twain. (Harper, $1.75.) 

White Cross Library. Mulford. (Needham, 6 
vols, , $12.00. ) 

Language of the Hand. Cheiro. (Author, $2.50.) 

Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, 
$1.75.) 

A Solitary Summer. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 

Wild Animals I Have Known. Seton-Thompson. 
(Scribner, $2.00.) 

The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. Allen. 
(Dutton, 3 vols., $8.00.) 

In Tune with the Infinite. 
$1.25.) 

Law of Psychic Phenomena. Hudson. (McClurg, 
$1.50.) 

Napoleon: The Last Phase. Rosebery. (Harper, 
$3.00.) 

Most Popular Novel, 
The Crisis. Churchill.’ (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


Trine. (Crowell, 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Public Library. Henry M. UTLEY, Librarian. 


Riddle of the Universe. Haeckel. (Harper, 
$1.50.) 

The Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley. 
Huxley. (Appleton, $5.00.) 

A Sailor's Log. Evans. (Appleton, $2.00.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co., $1.50.) 

The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. Allen. 
(Dutton, 3 vols., $8.00.) 


Robert Louis Stevenson. Baildon. (Wessels, 
$1.75.) 

Studies in American Fungi. Atkinson. (Andrus 
& Church, $3.00.) 
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My Master. Vivekananda, (Baker & Taylor Co., 
50¢.) 
The American Negro. 


$2.00.) 
The Tribulations of a Princess, (Harper, $2.25.) 


Thomas. (Macmillan, 


Most Popular Novel. 


A Daughter of New France. 
Brown & Co., $1.50.) 


Crowley. (Little, 


HELENA, MONT. 


Public Library. Mary C. GARDNER, Acting 


Librarian, 


Wild Animals I Have Known. Seton-Thompson. 
(Scribner, $2.00.) 

A Woman Tenderfoot. Seton-Thompson. (Double- 
day, Page & Co., $2.00.) 

Lady of the Lake. Scott. (Various editions.) 

L’Aiglon. Rostand. (Russell, $1.50.) 

Five Years of My Life. Dreyfus. 
Phillips & Co., $1.50.) 

Poems. Whittier. (Various editions.) 

Poems. Longfellow. (Various editions.) 

Rubaiyat. Khayyam. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
75¢.) 

Among English Hedgerows. 
millan, $2.25.) 

As Seen by Me. Bell. (Harper, $1.25.) 


Most Popular Novel. 


That ,Mainwaring Affair. Barbour. (Lippincott, 
$1.50.) 


(McClure, 


Johnson. (Mac- 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Free Public Library. EstHer E. Burpicx, 
Librarian. 


Wild Animals I Have Known. 
(Scribner, $2.00.) 

Fisherman’s Luck. Van Dyke. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

Observations of Henry. Jerome. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co., $1.50.) 

Fables in Slang. Ade. (Stone, $1.00.) 

A Sailor’s Log. Evans. (Appleton, $2.00.) 


Seton-Thompson, 


The Riddle of the Universe. Haeckel. (Harper, 
$1.50.) 

Under Tops’ls and Tents. Brady. (Scribner, 
$1.50.) 


Empresses of France. Guerber. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co., $2.00.) 
Ten Months a Captive Among Filipinos. Son- 
nichsen. (Scribner, $1.50.) 
Men Who Made the Nation. Sparks. (Macmillan, 
$2.00.) 
Most Popular Novel. 


The Crisis. Churchill. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Kansas City Public Library. CArriz Wesr-. 
LAKE WHITNEY, Librarian, 


Up from Slavery. Washington, (Doubleday, Page 
& Co., $1.50.) 

Progress of the Century. (Harper, $2.50.) 

Mountain Playmates. Albee. (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., $1.50.) 

My Autobiography. Miiller. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

Herod. Phillips. (Lane, $1.50.) 

World’s Best Orations. Brewer. (Kaiser, 10 vols., 
$20.00.) 

Henry V. Shakespeare. (Various editions.) 

Studies in Psychical Research. Podmore. (Put- 
nam, $2.00.) 

Rising in the World. Marden. (Crowell, $1.50.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
The Crisis. Churchill. Macmillan. ($1.50.) 


LOS ANCELES, CAL. 
Public Library. MAry L. Jones, Librarian. 
The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. Allen. 
(Dutton, 3 vols., $8.00.) 
The Unknown. Flammarion. (Harper, $1.50.) 
The Story of My Life. Hare. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co., vols. 3 and 4, $7.50.) 


Spiritual Significance. Whiting. (Whitaker, 
$1.25.) 

Newest England. Lloyd. (Doubleday, Page & Co., 
$2.00.) 


Concerning Children. Gilman. (Small, Maynard 
& Co., $1.25.) 

Conception of Immortality. Royce. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., $1.00.) 

The Influence of Christ. 
$1.25.) 

Discovery of a Lost Trail. Newcomb, (Putnam, 
$1.25.) 

Newer California. Carter. (Whitaker, $1.50.) 

Most Popular Novel. 


The Crisis. Churchill. Macmillan, $1.50.) 


Hillis. (Macmillan, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Public Library. J. K Hosmer, Librarian. 


Oriental Rugs. Mumford. (Scribner, $7.50.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

The Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley. 
Huxley. Appleton, 2 vols., $5.00. 

The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks, Allen. 
(Dutton, 3 vols., $8.00.) 

Napoleon: The Last Phase. Rosebery. (Harper, 
$3.00.) 

A Life of Napoleon. Tarbell. (McClure, Phillips 
& Co., $2.50.) 
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The Individual. Shaler. (Appleton, $1.50.) 
The Riddle of the Universe. Haeckel. (Harper, 
$1.50.) 
ASolitary Summer. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 
Lectures. Stoddard. (Belford, Middlebrook, 10 
vols., 30.00.) 
Most Popular Novel. 


The Crisis. Churchill. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mercantile Library. JoHN EpMANDs, Zidra- 
rian. 


L’Aiglon. Rostand. (Russell, $1.50.) 

The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. Allen. 
(Dutton, 3 vols., $8.00.) 

The Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley. 
Huxley. (Appleton, 2 vols., $5.00.) 

The Tribulations of a Princess. (Harper, $2.25.) 

The Love of an Uncrowned Queen. Wilkins. 
(Stone, 2 vols., $7.50.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

A Sailor's Log. Evans. (Appleton, $2.00.) 

China and the Allies. Landor. (Scribner, 2 vols., 
$7.50 each.) 

Picturesque America. Cook. (Coates & Co., 3 
vols., $7.50.) 

Book of Remembrance. Gillespie. (Lippincott, 
$2.50.) 


(Doubleday, 


Most Popular Novel. 
The Crisis. Churchill. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


Free Public Library. ANNIE E. CHAPMAN, 
Librarian. 


The Riddle of the Universe. Haeckel. (Harper, 
$1.50.) 

The Individual. Shaler. (Appleton, $1.25.) 

Interpretations of Nature. Shaler. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., $1.25.) 

Man’s Value to Society. Hillis. (Revell, $1.25.) 
The Stage in America. Hapgood. (Macmillan, 
$1.75.) 

J. M, Barrie and His Books. Hammerton. (Mans- 

field & Co., $2.25.) 


North Americans of Yesterday. Dellenbaugh. 
(Putnam, $4.00.) 
The American Negro. Thomas. (Macmillan, 


$2.00.) 
Herod. Phillips. (Lane, $1.50,) 
The Hall of Fame. MacCracken. (Putnam, $2.00.) 
Most Popular Novels. 
Alice of Old Vincennes. 
Merrill Co., $1.50.) 
The Helmet of Navarre. Runkle. (Century Co., 
$1.50.) 


Thompson. (Bowen- 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Public Library. Grorcr T. CLarK, Librarian. 


A Sailor’s Log. Evans. (Appleton, $2.00.) 

Stage Reminiscences. Gilbert. (Scribner, $1.50.) 

The Riddle of the Universe. Haeckel. (Harper, 
$1.50.) 

Under Tops’ls and Tents. 
$1.50.) 

Sack of Shavings. Bullen. (McClure, Phillips & 
Co., $1.50.) 

Ten Months a Captive among Filipinos. Son- 
nichsen. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

In Tune with the Infinite. Trine. 
$1.25.) 

The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks, Allen. 
(Dutton, 3 vols., $8.00.) 

Gay Lord Quex. Pinero. (Heinemann, 2/6.) 

Most Popular Novel, 
The Crisis. Churchill. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


Brady. (Scribner, 


(Crowell, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


City Library Association. 


Librarian, 


The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks, Allen. 
(Dutton, 3 vols., $8.00.) 

Wild Animals I Have Known. Seton-Thompson. 
(Scribner, $2.00.) 

A Sailor’s Log. Evans. (Appleton, $2.00.) 

Stage-coach and Tavern Days. Earle. (Macmil- 
lan, $2.50.) 

The Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley. 
Huxley. (Appleton, 2 vols., $5.00.) 

Literary Friends and Acquaintance. 
(Harper, $2.50.) 

Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, 
$1.75.) 

The Individual. Shaler. (Appleton, $1.50.) 

L’Aiglon. Rostand. (Russell, $1.50.) 

Rulers of the South. Crawford. (Macmillan, 2 
vols., $6.00.) 

Most Popular Novel. 


The Crisis. Churchill. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


GRACE MILLER, 


Howells, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Public Library. H. J. McCainr, Librarian. 


Literary Friends and Acquaintance. Howells. 
(Harper, $2.50.) 

The Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley. 
Huxley. (Appleton, 2 vols., $5.00.) 

The Individual. Shaler. (Appleton, $1.50.) 

A Woman Tenderfoot. Seton-Thompson. (Double- 
day, Page & Co., $2.00.) 

Napoleon : The Last Phase. Rosebery. (Harper, 

$2.00.) 
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Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co., $1.50.) 

The Riddle of the Universe. Haeckel. 
$1.50.) 

Three Men on Wheels. Jerome. 
Co., $1.50.) 

L’Aiglon. Rostand. (Russell, $1.50.) 

In Tune with the Infinite. Trine. 


$1.25.) 


(Harper, 


(Dodd, Mead & 


(Crowell, 


Most Popular Novel, 


The Crisis. Churchill. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Public Library. Ezrexie. W. Munpy, Lidrarian. 


Oliver Cromwell. Roosevelt. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

Napoleon: The Last Phase. Rosebery. (Harper, 
$3.00.) 

Four Farces and How to Use Them. Mulford. 
(Needham, $12.00.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. 
& Co., $1.50.) 

Books on Palmistry. 

Five Years of My Life. 
Phillips & Co., $1.50.) 

The Tribulations of a Princess. 

The Old New York Frontier. 
$2.50.) 

The Riddle of the Universe. Haeckel. 
$1.50.) 

Your Uncle Lew. Sherlock. (Stokes, $1.50.) 

Most Popular Novel, 
Puppet Crown. Macgrath. (Bowen-Merrill, $1.50.) 


(Doubleday, Page 


Dreyfus. (McClure, 


(Harper, $2.25.) 
Halsey. (Scribner, 


(Harper, 


TORONTO, CANADA. | 
Public Library. James BAIN, JR., Librarian, 


Five Years of my Life. Dreyfus. (Morang, $1.50.) 
War's Brighter Side. Ralph. (Pearson, $1.50.) 


The Critic 


Mushrooms, Edible and Poisonous, Atkinson, (A 
drus & Church, $3.00.) 

My Experiences of the Boer War. 
(Longmans, $1.25.) 

Visits of Elizabeth. Glyn. (Morang, $1.25.) 

A Subaltern’s Letters to His Wife. (Longmans) 
goc.) 4 

Ten Months in the Field with the Boers. (Heiney 
mann, 90c.) 

East London. Besant. (Chatto, $3.50.) 

Mount Umi and Beyond. Little. (Heineman 
$3.50.) 

My Autobiography. Miller. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

Most Popular Novel. 
The Helmet of Navarre. Runkle. 
- $1.50.) 


Sternkalll 


(Century Co,” 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
S. S. Green, Lidrari 


Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, Page’ 
& Co., $1.50.) 4 

An Englishwoman’s Love Letters. (Doubleday & 
McClure, $1.50.) 

Law of Psychic Phenomena. Hudson. (McClurg 
& Co., $1.50.) : 

The Love Letters of Bismarck. (Harper, $3.00.) 7 

The Individual. Shaler. (Appleton, $1.50.) 4 

The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. Allen, | 
(Dutton, 3 vols., $8.00.) 

Wild Animals I Have Known. 
(Scribner, $2.00.) 

The Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley,” 
(Appleton, 2 vols., $5.00.) 

Memoirs of Countess Potocka. 
& Co., $3.50.) 

Elizabeth and her German Garden. 
$1.75.) 


Free Public Library. 


Seton-Thompeaiiil 


(Doubleday, Page y 
(Macmillan, 7 


Popular Novel, 
The Crisis. Churchill. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 








